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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—@— 
ZISTORY. 

Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Miss Parpor. In 3 vols. 
London: Bentley. 

“To display more fully than has yet been done the 

domestic life of the Great Monarch; and to pass in 

review the arts, the beauties, and the poets of his 

Court,”—such is the declared design of this work. 

With this statement in ‘the Preface, it is unfair to try it 


by the standard of formal history. It is avowedly in| 
the nature of Memoirs,—those agreeable melangés of | 


narrative and reflection, anecdote and gossip, the private 
doings of public men, the domestic chronicle of courts, 
and the secret springs of national events, which, abund- 


ant in the literature of France, are almost unknown to | 


ours. Miss Parnor has peculiar qualifications for in- 
troducing to English readers a species of composition 
so long and deservedly popular in France. She is in- 
timately versed in continental literature. She has en- 
joyed unusual privileges of access to the best sources of 
information. She possesses an instinctive perception of 
the kind of information most pleasing to the general 
reader; and her style is admirably adapted to narrative 
of this kind,—fluent, lively, graphic, carrying, almost 
hurrying, the reader onward from page to page, and 
from chapter to chapter; and even after he has perused 
the 1,300 pages of which the work consists, he lays it 
down, regretting that there was not at least ene more 
volume of such amusing reading, and with hopes that 
the authoress will continue ‘to explore the wide and 
almost unoccupied territory of which she has taken 
possession, and glean from it many more equally 
pleasant memoirs. 

And as is the book, so must be our notice of it. Miss 
PaRDoE does not disguise the fact that it is largely 
composed of extracts from works well known in France, 
but not familiar to English readers. So rich, indeed, 
was the age she has depicted in autobiography and 
correspondence and memoir, that her chief difficulty 
must have been in resolving what should be rejected 
of the abundance that ‘lay spread before her. Qcra- 
sionally she has contented herself with a mere transla- 
tion of her authorities. But so far from complaining of 
this, It seems to us to add much to the interest of the 
narrative, for with many of them the charm is equally in 
the manner of the telling as ‘m:the matter ; ‘and this may 
be translated, but cannot -be transferred into our more 
ponderous language and style, even by one so imbued 
with its spirit as is Miss Parpor. 

She has not limited herself very strictly to her subject. 





Literary Intelligence ........ 236 | 





[the THIRTEENTH. But this trespass will be readily 
excused in consideration of the fund of amusement it 


Migratory Birds..............229 | contributes, especially in the intrigues of ANNE or Aus- 


TRIA, and the amours and often romantic incidents with 
which they were associated. One of these has been 
| widely published in Dumas’s novel of “The Three 
| Musqueteers ;” and probably the readers of that very 
clever story will be surprised to learn that the incident 





$02 | 38 substantially true, though there presented with the 


colouring and additions in such cases permitted to 
novelists and dramatists. 

| The tale runs briefly thus. ANNE had given to 
| BucKinGHaAmM an aiguillette, which had been lately pre- 
isented to her by the King. Information of this was 
| conveyed to RicHEL1ev, who desired to give to Louis 
some proof of the infidelity of his wife as a means of 
removing the monarch from her influence, and bringing 
him more thoroughly under his own. ‘To be assured, 
_he despatched one of his emissaries to England with an 
| entreaty to a lady of the court whom he kept in his pay, 
to cut two of the diamond pendants from the aigml- 
lette and send them to him. ‘The messengers succeeded 
and returned with the jewels. ‘The Cardinal then pre- 
| vailed upon the King to command that the Queen should 
wear his present at a public ball then about to be given. 
The plot so cunningly laid was, however, thus de- 
feated :— 


On his return from the state ball, at which he had appeared 
with the aiguillette of Anne of Austria, Buckingham, who 
would confide to no one the care of this precious ornament, 
was about to restore it to its casket, when he perceived the 
| subtraction which had taken place, and for a moment aban- 
doned himself to a fit of anger, believing that he had been 
made the victim of a common theft; an instant’s reflection, 
| however, conviaced him that such was not likely to be the 
ease, as he had upon his person jewels of greater value, which 
it would have been equally easy to purloin, and these all re- 
mained intact. A light broke in upon him—he suspected the 
agency of his old enemy and rival, the cardinal-duke ; and his 
immediate measure was to place an embargo upon the English 
ports, and to prohibit all masters of vessels from puttmg to 
sea under pain of death. During the operation of this edict, 
which created universal astonishment throughout the country, 
the jeweller of Buckingham was employed day and night in 
completing the number of the diamond tags; and it was still 
im full foree when a light fishing-smack, which had been ex- 
jempted from the general disability, was seudding across the 
| channel on its way to Calais, under the command of one of the 
duke’s confidential servants, and having on board, for all its 
freight, the aiguillette of Anne of Austria. In the course of 
the ensuing day the ports were again opened, and the thousand 
and one rumours which had been propagated by the people 
died gradually away, as no explanation of the incomprehensible 
and rigorous measure ever transpired; whose result was the 
receipt of her shoulder-knot by ‘the queen, the very day before 
the ball of the magistrates. 





Miss Parpoe has preserved a curious anecdote of 


THE CHRISTENING OF LOUIS XIV. 


The ceremony was performed in the chapel of the old 
palace of St. Germain, in presence of the queen; and the 
prince was attired in the magnificent robes sent to him by the 
Pope. He had then reached the age of four years and a half. 
When, after the celebration of the rite, he was carried to the 
king, Louis, feeble as he was, caused him to be seated upon 
the bed, and then, in order to satisfy himself that his wishes 
had been fulfilled, demanded, ‘‘ What is your name, my child?” 
‘Louis XIV.’’ answered the dauphin. ‘‘ Not yet, my son, 
not yet,’ said the dying monarch ; ‘‘ but pray to God that it 
may soon be so.”’ 


RicwHeEvtev’s hatred towards ANNE oF AusTRIA be- 
gan in love or pretended love. For mere frolic, or, perhaps, 
in hope to rebuke his presumption, the Queen requested 
‘him to prove his love by dancing a saraband belore her 





Considerable space is devoted to the reign of Louts 





in the costume of a jester. To her amazement the 
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amorous Cardinal complied; but he never forgot or for- | these fables some work of more utility, that in the event of the 
gave the insult. This was the scene of | king’s continuing wakeful, he might at least retain impressions 
EAN Hie rt | worthy to remain upon his memory. He then obtained of 
. elite |M. de Péréfixe Mézerai’s History of France, from which 
Ten o’clock on the morrow was accordingly appointed ; for | he each night read a chapter aloud ; and ere long Louis, con- 
the cardinal at once verified the aan: 4 poet se trary to his expectation, became greatly interested in this new 
Chevreuse, only stipulating that no one should be present but | study, protesting that he would, when he grew up, emulate 
her Majesty during the travestie, save Boccau, a musician of | Sateen. Saint Louis, and Francis we and ‘exhibiting 
his own band, of whose discretion he was assured. Anne of | great displeasure when he was told that he would be a second 
Austria, still half incredulous, was nevertheless the first to} Louis the Slothful. As these historical readings proceeded, 
os, ald ts lndivd Mala Wis holgncah punion ghee ttatte Lancet exams oneet tact lem ae an Gente 
as, s pledge, | creased more and more; but Laporte was not long ere he 
pe wis Se eae tp pao - — weeps nag mi by no means sag -— oe > 
siastics squers sis ab- | the cardinal; who, on one occasion, when Louis was in bed, 
meg 3 = yess yo ore oe psp con gto | listening to the life of Hughes Capet, entered the chamber on 
consent Undud 9 Sdtag-spntn ae We adilnet, Ws aioe | tee soceat ae fork Poa eaten tex ae waning, ant bee 
. 3 e name of the book from which he was reading, and bein 
still persisting that the precaution was unnecessary, for that told that it was the ‘‘ History of France,” pes his 
the cardinal would send to excuse himself; and Madame de | shoulders, and left the room abruptly, without making any 
a gies ang ge sage. — we Pere — = eer tem heme ss as vate a = per oe of 
» punctually e€ moment, Boccau made his entry, | Mazarin, had shut his eyes, and affected to be asleep; but on 
— — —— and — -_ he should be har | the morrow the cardinal observed publicly that he presumed 
ollowed by his Eminence. oubt was at an end. Ten | the governor of the king put on his stockings, as he found 
minutes later a mufiled figure appeared upon the threshold, | that his valet de hambie was teaching him ‘history. The 
advanced with a profound salutation, unfolded the enormous | policy of the wily cardinal had begun even thus early to prompt 
sisec of Preven sige oobee te eit of Vo eneehiily oes |fnceh toot seeds his ghaseaelaeniansen ome ontaoe, 
1e wife of its monarch, in a | in all that related to his physical development he was zealous ; 
tight vest and trousers of R arise velvet, with silver bells at his | nor was he less willing i cians the incipient vanity which 
garters, and castanets in his hands! It required an immense | betrayed itself in the bearing and actions of Louis; his 
effort on the part of Anne of Austria to restrain the mirth secon nt and his egotism an with no rebuke; it was the 
= at this spectacle, caused her to lose all apprehension | intellect, not the passions or the bodily strength of the prince, 
of the consequences that it might involve; she succeeded, | which he desired to cripple; he was willing that he should 
however, in preserving sufficient gravity to receive her visitor | mount the triumphal pian the reins remained in his 
with a gracious gesture, and to request him to complete his | own hands; and to ensure this, it was necessary that he should 














self-abnegation in courteous and fitting terms. She was | 
obeyed, and for a time she watched with both curiosity and | 
amusement the evolutions and contortions of the cardinal ; but | 
the extreme gravity with which he executed his task, at length | 
rendered the spectacle so supremely grotesque, that she could 
no longer preserve her self-possession, and gave way to a vio- 
lent fit of laughter. Her merriment was instantly re-echoed 
from behind the screen ; and Richelieu, at once perceiving that 
he had been betrayed, strode furiously from the room; upon 
which the merry trio emerged from their concealment, de- 
lighted with the adventure of the morning. Little did they 
guess that they had roused a slumbering serpent, whose sting 
was sure and fatal! Little did they understand, as they 
indulged in witticisms of which the cardinal-duke was the 
subject, that he had, as he left the palace, vowed an un- 


dying hatred to Anne of Austria and her favourite, from the | 


effects of which neither the one nor the other was destined to 
escape. 


Here is a specimen of RicuEievu’s daring :— 


A COURTIER’S TRICK. 


M. d’Emery was the son of a banker of Lyons named Par- 
ticelli, who became a bankrupt to an immense extent; a cir- 
cumstance which determined his son to abandon the paternal 
name and to adopt that of Emery. It would appear that 
Richelieu appreciated in the young man the very qualities which 
the coadjutor decried; for he personally presented him to 
Louis XIII. under his adopted name, as a candidate for the 
superintendence of finance. The King looked at him for an 
instant, and repeating once or twice, ‘t D’Emery, D’Emery, I 
never heard the name before,’’ desired that the appointment 
might be immediately made out, as he had been informed that 
the rascally Particelli intended to apply for it. The Cardinal 
assured his Majesty that such a fear was groundless, as that 
Particelli of whom he spoke had been hanged. ‘‘ All the 
better,’’ said the King ; ‘‘ and since you answer for M. d’Emery, 
let him have the place.” 

We have an interesting account of 

THE EDUCATION OF LOUIS XIV. 

Laporte relates that the young king was greatly chagrined 

on discovering the inability of those about him to relate the 


fairy tales with which he had hitherto been lulled to sleep; 
upon which he ventured to suggest to the queen, that should 


be rendered incapable of grasping them. 


An anecdote of Lovts’s childhood is worth extracting. 
It is better than most stories of royal children. 


THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN, 


The King and the children of honour were in the habit of 
exchanging trifling presents; and De Loménie having on one 
occasion delighted his royal playfellow by some gift, and being 
desirous to amuse himself with a cross-bow, which was just 
then in favour with Louis [the Fourteenth], the latter con- 
sented in return to lend him the coveted plaything; but, anxious 
to repossess it, eventually held out his hand to take it back ; 
when Madame de Senecey observed, ‘‘ Sire, kings give what 
they lend.’’ Upon which, Louis, desiring his young com- 
panion to approach, said calmly, ‘‘ Keep the cross-bow, M. de 
Loménie: I wish that it were something of more importance ; 
but, such as it is, 1 give it you with all my heart.’ 


The wars of the Fronde are Gescribed at great length, 
and offer many interesting passages for extract. We 
take a few. An extravagance of passion, producing 
the most extraordinary scenes, had taken possession of 
all classes. Miss PARDOE says :— 


Throughout its whole duration society appeared to have 
been smitten with some great moral hallucination. Kings and 
cardinals slept on mattrasses; princesses and duchesses on 
straw; market-women embraced princes; prelates governed 
armies; court ladies led the mob; and the mob, in its turn, 
ruled the city. The infant son of a prince of the blood, born 
during the revolt, was presented at the baptismal font by a 
municipal magistrate ; a citizen court was held at the Town 
Hall, and an exiled queen was left to starve in the palace of 
the Louvre. 


Duels became so frequent that the most trivial causes, 
even a look or a gesture unpleasing to another, was 
sufficient to produce a challenge; and often a quarrel 
was purposely provoked by some whipster anxious to 
obtain a reputation by cutting some gentleman’s throat, 
which was then the easiest road to fame. Here are two 

ANECDOTES OF DUELLING. 


Another dispute on the same contemptible question of pre- 
cedence took place between the Prince of Tarente, son of the 








her Majesty consider it expedient, he would substitute for 


Duke de la Trémouille, and the Count de Rieux, son of the 
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Duke d’Elbceuf. M. de Condé, who chanced to be present, A ROYAL WIDOW, 
favoured the pretensions of the Prince de Tarente, who was| Madame was not present when he expired ; but he no sooner 
his near relative ; and during the discussion which ensued, the | ceased to breathe than she demanded the keys of the presses, 
Count de Rieux having made use of a gesture which M. de in which she locked up the dinner-services, the plate, and 
Condé construed into an affront, he returned it by a blow, | everything that came under her hand ; and having secured all 
which was instantly met by another. The Prince, who was | articles of value, she discharged the whole of her household, 
without his sword, instantly seized that of the Baron de Migenne, | retaining only a few Lerrainese attendants, who were as rapa- 
who was standing near him, and M. de Rieux as promptly | cious as herself. She next removed the sheets from the bed 
drew his own; when the Count de Rohan, apprehensive of the | upon which Monsieur lay dead; and as there was, conse- 
consequences, sprang between the combatants, ordering M. de | quently, no linen left in which to shroud the corpse, it became 











Rieux instantly to withdraw ; and he was forthwith committed | 
to the Bastille by Monsieur. M. de Condé was not, however, | 
to be so easily appeased ; he insisted that he would have satis- 
faction for the insult to which he had been subjected; and it | 
was with considerable difficulty that his friends could convince | 
him that he had been the first aggressor ; when, finally, aware | 
that his courage could not under any circumstances be called | 
in question, he consented to let the matter drop; but it never- } 
theless rankled deeply, and in the afternoon of the same day, | 
he remarked to Mademoiselle that she saw a man who had been | 
beaten for the first time in his life. 

A similar circumstance had nearly occurred during the first 
war of the Fronde, and was only prevented by a witticism of 
the President Belli¢vre. M. de Beaufort, experiencing some 
difficulty in the success of his projects through the interference 
of the Duke d’Elbceuf, lost his temper; and seeking some 
method to attain his purpose, exclaimed passionately, ‘If I 
were to strike M. d’Elboeuf, do you not think that it would 
change the face of affairs?’”’ ‘No, your Highness,”’ replied 
the President ; ‘‘ I think that it would only change the face of 
M. d’Elbceuf.”’ 


While Louis was yet young, in the very fury of the 
Fronde Riots, a striking incident occurred. It was 
rumoured in Paris that the Regent was about to remove 
him. The mob surrounded the palace, and demanded 
to see their monarch. Fearing the consequences, ANNE 
complied. Then followed 


THE PROCESSION IN THE BEDCHAMBER. 


_ All the doors were immediately opened, and the mob rushed 
into the Palais-Royal. Nevertheless, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, they had no sooner reached the royal apartments, than 
the individuals who appeared to act as their leaders, remem- 
bering that the queen had assured them the king was sleeping, 
desired the untimely visitors to proceed in perfect quiet ; and 
as the human tide moved onward, their very breathing was 
suppressed, and they trod as though they dreaded to awaken 
every echo with their footsteps. The same mighty mass that 
had howled, and yelled, and threatened without the gates, like 
some wild beast about to be bereft of its young, now, as the 
chamber of the sovereign gradually filled, had become calm, 
respectful, and cautious, and approached the royal bed with a 
feeling of affectionate deference, which restrained every in- 
truder from drawing back the curtains. It was the queen 
herself who performed this office. She had maintained her 
post near the pillow of her son; and pale, but calm and dig- 
nified, as though she were merely going through some courtly 
ceremonial, she extended her hand, and gathering back the 
velvet folds which had intervened between the people and their 
sovereign, revealed him to their eager gaze in all the beauty of 
youth and apparent slumber. By a simultaneous impulse, the 
whole assemblage dropped upon their knees, and put up a 
prayer for the preservation of the noble child who lay sleeping 
before them ; after which they retired through an opposite 
door, to give place to those who were waiting to succeed them. 
This living stream continued to flow on until three o’clock in 
the morning; and still the queen never faltered. Like a 
marble statue she retained her position, firm and motionless ; 
her majestic figure drawn haughtily to its full height, and her 
magnificent arm resting in broad relief upon the crimson dra- 
peries. And still the boy-king, emulating the example of his 
royal parent, remained immobile, with closed eyes, and steady 
breathing, as though his rest had remained unbroken by the 
incursion of his rebellious subjects. It was a singular and 
marked passage in the life of both mother and son. 


_ An instance of the heartlessness which then prevailed 
is this almost incredible conduct of the wife of Monsieur 





Duke of ORLEANS :— 


necessary for some one to supply it; when Madame de Raré, 
the governess of his daughters, gave the last proof of her 
attachment to her master, by furnishing the death-sheet in 
which he was carried to his grave. Moreover the usual reli- 
gious ceremonies were neglected ; and scarcely a prayer was 
said for the son, the brother, and the uncle of three powerful 
sovereigns. The doors of the apartment in which he lay 
were closed every evening, and the priests left the body unat- 
tended during the night. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
cold, neither light nor fire was allowed in the room ; and when, 
after having laid in state for several days, the body was finally 
removed to St. Denis, the funeral procession was composed 
only of a few pages and almoners. Etiquette prescribed for 
Madame a retirement of forty days in an apartment hung with 
black, where he should have received the condolences of the 
public bodies, and of her own private friends; but Marguerite 
of Lorraine was not, as we have shewn, a person to be influ- 
enced by common rules; and although no princess had yet 
ventured to neglect this last ceremonial of mourning, she dis- 
pensed with the restraint and the expense alike, and at the end 
of eleven or twelve days reappeared in the midst of her dimi- 
nished household, to the great scandal of all its members. 
Nor was this all ; for having arranged her affairs at Blois, she 
announced her intention of forthwith proceeding to Paris, to 
entreat the king in behalf of herself and her daughters; and 
when she set forth for this purpose, instead of travelling in a 
close coach, she selected an open carriage, by which means she 
was recognised in every town and village through which she 
passed. 


This is the account of 


THE DEATH OF MAZARIN. 


His weakness increased hour by hour; while the declara- 
tion of Guénaud, that he had only two months more to live, 
was continually present to him by day, and haunted his dreams 
by night. On one occasion, when Brienne entered his cham- 
ber on tiptoe, the valet-de-chambre of his Eminence having 
warned him that his master was dozing in an arm-chair beside 
the fire, the visiter discovered that he was convulsed with 
agitation, although evidently in a profound sleep. His body 
rocked to and fro, impelled by its own weight ; and his head 
swung from the back of his chair to his knees, as he flung 
himself to the right and left incessantly ; and during the lapse 
of five minutes that M. de Brienne continued to watch his 
movements, he asserts that the pendulum of a clock did not 
vibrate more rapidly than the frame of the sufferer. At 
intervals he uttered a few words, but in so low and choked a 
voice that they were unintelligible; and at length Brienne, 
unable longer to endure so wretched a spectacle, and fearful 
lest the sick man should fall into the fire, summoned his 
attendant from the antechamber to his assistance. As he was 
aroused from his troubled sleep, the cardinal betrayed the 
secret which was preying upon his vitals: the name of his 
physician, and the period of existence which had been assigned 
to him, were the first sounds that escaped his livid lips; and 
when those about him endeavoured to cheer him by the re- 
mark that Guénaud was only mortal, and his judgment con- 
sequently fallible, he answered, with a heavy sigh, that Guénaud 
understood his trade. 7 * * The Cardinal de 
Richelieu, a man of high birth and ancient family, had felt 
that he had a right to possess a princely revenue ; but 
Mazarin, whose origin was at best equivocal, and who had 
been the architect of his own fortunes, at whose extent he 
learnt to shudder in the solitude of a death-chamber, became 
terrified as he reflected that he was able to bequeathe more than 
forty millions to his family. His confessor, a conscientious 
Théatine monk —startled like himself at the unheard-of 
amount of his wealth, which Mazarin mentioned in the course 
of his confession, allowing that he considered it as a sin—at 
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once declared that his Eminence would be damned if he did 
not forthwith make restitution of that portion of the money 
which had been ill acquired : to which the cardinal rejoined, 
that he owed all to the bounty of the king. The honest 
ecclesiastic was not to be deceived, however, by such a com- 
promise with principle; and retorted, with the same firmness, 
that the cardinal must compel himself to distinguish between 
what he had actually received from the sovereign as a free gift, 
and what he had himself appropriated: upon which Mazarin 
in despair at such an announcement, declared that in that case 
he must restore the whole. He then reflected for an instant, 
and desired that M. Colbert might be immediately sent to his 
apartment. 

When Colbert had obeyed the summons, the Cardinal con- 
fided to him the difficulty which had arisen; and the former 
at once advised, in order tu remove his scruples, and to pre- 
vent his immense fortune from passing away from his family, 
that he should make a donation of all that he possessed to the 
king, who would not fail, in his réyal generosity, to annul 
the act at once. Mazarin approved the expedient; and on 
the 3rd of March the necessary document was prepared: but 
three days having elapsed without the restoration of his pro- 
perty, he became the victim of a thousand fears: and as he 








clouds around the lofty tombs. Charles IT. pantiog, pale, 
and awe-struck, ultimately paused before a sarcophagus indi- 
cated by his confessor ; who said in a hoarse whisper: ‘* Sire 
you desired to look once more upon Philip IV. He lies before 
you.”’ The dying king bent for an instant over the withered 
body of his father ere he gasped out : ‘* May your rest be indeed 
as deep as it appears. Perchance I may have irritated your 
spirit by bequeathing inconsiderately the kingdom which I 
inherited from your hand. Speak, Philip! are you satisfied 
with me?’’ ‘ Charles !’”’ exclaimed the stern monk at his side, 
‘* beware of sacrilege. Ask no questions of the dead. Silence 
is the privilege of the tomb, which must speak only to the 
eyes and to the soul. Its best lesson is that example of the 
| nothingness of human vanity which you now see before you. 
| Profit by it, and pray.’”’ ‘‘ I humble myself before God ;”’ re- 
plied the king, submissively ; and then, after having embraced 
| the body of his father, he murmured, ‘‘ Now lead me to my 
_mother.’’ ‘ She sleeps beneath this arch,” said the confessor. 
_ Again Charles bent down to gaze upon a dead parent; but this 
time he started back appalled, and covering his eyes with his 
| hands, gasped out, ‘‘ Merciful heavens! she yet scowls upon 
‘me! Her face still bears the impress of the anger with which 
| she first heard me aver that I was about to transfer the sceptre 





sat in his chair he wrung his hands with agony. The wealth of Spain to her own family unhappily become her enemies. 
for which he had toiled and sinned—which he had wrenched Mother, forgive me! I had indeed obeyed your will; but the 
alike from the voluptuous noble and the industrious artisan— | Prince of Bavaria is now, like yourself, the tenant of a tomb. 
had, as he believed, passed away from him for ever. The la- | Farewell, mother! may your troubled spirit be appeased.’’ 
bour of his life was rendered of none avail; and the curses | And the unfortunate Prince pressed his pale lips to the flesh- 
which he had accumulated upon his own head had failed even | less cheek of the skeleton, ere he turned towards the next 
to gild his tomb. ‘‘ My poor family !’’ he exclaimed at inter- | tomb, before which his confessor paused. It was that of the 
vals; ‘‘my poor family; they will be left without bread.’’ | ill-fated Maria Louisa of Orleans, who had been cut off in her 
This bitter suspense was not, however, fated to be of long | youth, her beauty, and her tenderness, by the hand of a secret 
duration. On the third day from the transmission of the deed | assassin, and who now lay wasted and ghastly in her shroud. 
of gift, Colbert entered his chamber radiant with success, and | ‘‘ And this, then,’’ said Charles, as he lifted from the livid brow 
placed the recovered document in his hands, with the intelli- | a portion of its velvet covering, ‘is all that is left of the lovee 
gence that the king had definitively refused to accept the offer- | liness by which I was once enthralled! Of the wife who was 
ing, and that he authorised the minister to dispose of all his| once my idol!’’ As he continued.to gaze earnestly upon the 
property as he should see fit. Onreceiving this assurance, the | mouldering remains, a convulsive shudder passed over his 
worthy Théatine declared himself satisfied, and at once be-/| frame; and raising himself suddenly, he asked in a hoarse 
stowed the absolution which he had previously withheld; and! whisper, ‘‘ Who talked of poison ?”’ ‘‘ Noone, decidedly, Sire;’’ 
he had no sooner done so than Mazarin drew from beneath eagerly answered the cardinal with a blenched lip. ‘‘ In the 
his bolster a will which he had already prepared, and delivered | name of heaven let me intreat your Majesty to leave this place, 
it to Colbert. | and return to the palace,’’ ‘‘ No, no ;’’ said Charles, whose agi- 
ee ng oe adi a descrind f | tation visibly increased ; ‘‘ I heard the word distinctly ; a fearful 

a: 7 Kia’ saagel the present, with a ¢ oscrty range Tae | reproach was murmured from the coffinof my wife. Leave me 
vee paid iby CHARLES THE Seconp of Spain, then | to tell her how I loved her—howI mourned for her. Let. me 
stricken with a mortal disease, to the tombs of his ances- | embalm her cold remains with my tears, and yield up my own 
tors, to consult them to whom he should transfer the spirit by her side.”’ “ Forget not that although a monarch you 
seeptre of Spain. It is one of the most remarkable ro- | are still a Christian,” said-his confessor, in a cold hard accent, 
mances of history; and is graphically depicted by Miss | which formed a strange contrast with the. impassioned anguish 
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PARDOE. 


CHARLES THE SECOND INVOKES HIS DEAD ANCESTORS, 

In vain did the court physicians expostulate, and represent 
to the monarch the fatal effects which might be consequent upon 
such a spectacle in his impaired state of health: the influence 
of this morbid longing was too powerful to be controlled ; and 
the tombs of the three illustrious personages whom he indicated 
were accordingly opened ;—a fact which was no sooner an- 
nounced to Charles, than, leaning upon the arm of the Car- 
dinal Porto-Carrero, supported on the other side by the Count 
de Montery, and followed by his confessor, he slowly pro- 
ceeded towards the gloomy vault tenanted by his ancestors. 
The way wound down an almost imperceptible slope arched 
overhead ; and along this highroad to the faded glories of the 
past, the monarch, who was soon to lay down his own among 
them, passed slowly and feebly forward, with trembling knees 
and labouring breath, sinking beneath a vague sense of terror, 
which numbed the slight remains of his already failing strength, 
But at length the pilgrimage was ended; and he stood among 
the shadows of spent centuries—among shivered sceptres and 
broken shields. A score of enamelled lamps, suspended above 
the long line of monuments surmounted by their kneeling or 
reclining effigies, cast a pale and sepulchral gleam over the 
sculptured marble ; and a close and fetid odour—that savour 
of death which not even the gums of Arabia or the spices of 
the East can wholly counteract, and which breathes into the 
nostrils of the living the atmosphere of mortality—appeared 
to float about the pendent lights, and to cling in vapoury 


of the unhappy king; profane not the dwelling of the dead 
with the thoughts and the words of sin;’’ and he grasped. the 
arm of his penitent to lead him away. ‘‘ Close the tomb of 
my mother,’’ exclaimed Charles, as he shook off the clasp, and 
raised himself to his full height, ‘‘ I will look on her no more, 
Maria Louisa! victim of hateof poison. Ah, close to my 
mother’s tomb!’’ And as he repeated these words in a faint 
scream, exhausted by sickness, fatigue, and emotion, he fell 
senseless over an empty sarcophagus which yawned cold and 
void beside him. ‘‘ It ishis own,’’ said the monk, unmoved 
by the melancholy spectacle; whilst the cardinal, raising the 
insensible monarch in his arms, desired the attendants to bear 
him carefully from the-vault ; and a few moments subsequently 
the melancholy procession retrod the gloomy passage even 
more silently than it had been previously traversed ; and con- 
veyed Charles to the chamber which he was never again to 
leave with life. In another month he lay in the narrow tomb 
which had before received him for an instant in mimic death. 


We shall probably return to these volumes. 





POETRY. 
Life hath many Mysteries ; and other Poems. By Wm. 
H. Learnuam. Longman and Co. Pp. 28. 
A COLLECTION of some dozen little poems that have 
appeared in the magazines. They are of the average 
merit of such compositions, but were scarcely worth the 
cost of reprinting. 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 








The Asiatic and Colonial Quarterly Journal. Madden, 
Leadenhall-street. 

WHEN we consider the bearings which our dependencies have 
upon the relations of Great Britain, we are almost amazed with 
the subject. It isa vital one. If the colonies of Tyre and 
Greece occupied so large a share of the regards of the parent- 
states, and involved events to them soterrible in magnitude, what 
shall be said for England who peoples one hemisphere and 
rules another! From these islands we populate the West 
and, at the same time, govern the East, with success like 
ALEXANDER’S. 

In such circumstances it is a marvel that our dependencies 
come so seldom upon the tapis. Colonial secretaries leave 


the management to clerks who are grown grey-headed and | 


fretful. The Board of Control deliberates with closed doors. 
Prime Ministers are not in the habit of disclosing their inten- 
tions to the public. If Parliament were sometimes moved, 
but little healing came of it, and still less information. The 
members who opposed Lord Norru’s policy towards America 
made as little impression out of doors as do Hume and Rosr- 
Buck. This journal at length appears.. It may induce an 


epoch. Read throughout all the country and in every pres- | 
idency, the whole world ought soon to comprehend the | 
extent and know how to estimate the value of our colonial | 


possessions. For no vain object did Penn purchase provinces; 
nor for revenge alone did Great Britain wrest the Canadas 
from her rival. Who dare pretend that Curve, Hastines, 
and WELLESLEY, negotiated for the bauble ‘‘ glory ?’’ For 


that no quaker left the home of his nativity. War was waged | 


and our blood poured out for something substantial. The 
greatest Britons that ever undertook to advance this renowned 
polity racked their brains for something. 

Reviewers can, however, find but scant room for observa- 
tions of their own. We must confine these remarks. Our 
duty is to mark the appearance of works, and to anatomise 
such as may be worth the trouble. This periodical has pecu- 
liar claims. Many considerations impel us towards it, having 
no reference to the work itself. It is abstractedly inviting. 

A work with such a title ought to be both sound and 
amusing. In this we may hope to find the most superlative 
talent, sagacity the sharpest, wisdom profound. The ablest 
rhetorician, politicians the most perspicient, and sages experi- 
enced in all things, ought to indite, oversee, and correct these 
pages. The noblest statesmen of the time are scarce sufficient 
to the duties of the foreign and colonial offices; the most 
nervous writers only can hope to reach that altitude whence 
the public should be addressed from this journal. 

Trite is the remark that hope flutters to be disappointed. 
Our expectations were too fond; and every allowance ought 
to made for all who undertake to initiate. To but few it 
happens that they attain excellence per saltum. Neverthe- 
less; whatever disappointment be ours, there is that to praise 
in these volumes—if contradictions there be in words, the 
work is right in morals. Herein the welfare of millions is 
sought ; if with no Ciceronian eloquence, at least sincerely. 
Foreign politics are discussed with more than energy. An 
article in the first number on Palestine rises to the heroic. 
A second entitled ‘France, Tunis, India,’’ is authoritative. 
Such is the tone of both that the same hand certainly pro- 
duced them. 





RELIGION. 

Historical Memorials of Preshyterianism in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. By an Episcopalian. Newcastle: Bell. 
A vo._vuME of much local, if not of general, interest to 
the sect whose actions and sufferings it narrates. But 

the subject is not properly within our range. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The English Matron. By the Author of “The English 
Gentlewoman.” London: Colburn. 

Ir the women of the present age do not understand and 

perform their duties in the various relations of life, it is 

not for want of instruction, as works upon this favourite 
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subject issue from the press almost in shoals. Daugh- 
ters, wives, mothers, matrons, have each for their re- 
| spective situations a code of regulations assigned, which, 
if we were to judge by its bulk, would leave no subject 
_ untouched, or little excuse for error upon the plea of igno- 
|rance. We do not, it is true, remember to have seen a 
| work upon the Old Maids of England, but doubtless 
this desideratum in our literature will be supplied ere 
long. We can only account for its neglect hitherto, upon 
| the supposition that this class of the female community 
perform their highly important duties in so exemplary a 
manner as to obviate the necessity of being reminded of 
them. The question which naturally presents itself upon 
viewing the number of books upon this favourite theme 
of the nineteenth century is,—has all this discussion had 
a beneficial effect upon the character of the women of 
our time? We think that its chief use has been 
to prove, and to add strength to, the growing sense 
of the incalculable importance of woman’s influence upon 
the well-being of society, and to teach individuals among 
ithe sex to reflect upon the peculiar responsibilities of 
'their situation, rather than to furnish perfectly safe 
guide-books for the inexperienced upon the unknown 
| path of life. Few general rules can apply to individual 


|cases. Much better to give those broad principles from 
which individuals can form and apply their own rules, 
otherwise we lose sight of individuality, which, amon 
women as well as among men, ought to be encouraged, 
each person being able, if he or she chooses, to do some- 
| thing, of however humble a description, which no one 
else has the talent or opportunity to perform so well. 
But we are forgetting that our business at present is to 
pass our opinion upon The English Matron. It gives us 
pleasure to say that we consider it one of the best works 
of its class. ‘The authoress’s views are in general sound 
and practical, characterised by good sense and by a 
kindly spirit. A vein of piety, undisfigured by bigotry, 
| pervades the work. She thus prepares the newly-mar- 
ried wife to expect disappointment, so early even as 
during the bridal trip. 


Fatigued, beyond al] concealment, by the hurry and minute 
vexations of the last month, the young couple take their jour- 
ney, as is now the fashion, in a ¢é¢e-a-téte, in which at a time 
when it is too late for such knowledge to avail as a preparation 
or a warning, they become fully, too fully acquainted with each 
other. I will venture to affirm that, could we look into the 
| heart, such an acquaintance is, in nine cases out of ten, coupled 
| with disappointment. The little roughnesses, the small selfish 
habits, which more or less affront the delicacy of woman’s mind, 
in every man’s character, appear amid the flowers with which 
imagination has pictured the vision of perfection. One by 
one they peep out, shocking the enamoured fancy, small at 
first, like weeds which spread from the scattered seed; but 
grow they will, to grow they seem to do, until the mind’s eye, 
|to which they are disclosed, views them in all their magni- 
tude. 





There is much truth in the above, but some exaggera- 
tion we think. Every man’s character is, we should 
hope, not disfigured by “ small, selfish habits ;’ but dis- 
appointment may well be the meed of either woman or 
man who rushes into matrimony with the expectation of 
finding perfection—that flower which blossoms on no 
growth of mortality. ‘There is much good sense in the 
remarks on the nature of the marriage vow, on cheerful- 
ness, on domestic arrangements, on the management of 
time, the preservation of health, on the distinctive duties 
belonging to different ranks and situations in life. For 
instance the following : 


For my own part, I do not think that a lady of rank or for- 
tune would be the less a lady, the less a Christian, for yielding 
somewhat of her position to the feelings of others; by learning 
to estimate what is valuable in the intermediate class between 
rich and poor; by extending the sphere of her sympathies, 
and endeavouring to establish a good and kind understanding 
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between herself and her neighbours. I have often wondered 
at the inconsistency of fadies who are on very familiar terms 
with moustachioed musical professors and singers, but who 
would be contaminated in calling upon a respectable farmer’s 
wife. And in persons strictly pious, according to their own 
notions, I have observed that, whilst very kind and con- 
descending to the poor, they shrink from any communication 
with the middle classes. The clergyman’s family is generally 
visited ; but if a solicitor happens to live in the village, he may 
have a saint for his wife and angels for his daughters, but they 
will receive nothing more than a distant bow from the great 
lady of the neighbourhood. And this occurs at a period when 
education has done its utmost to equalise classes : this is called 
keeping up one’s position in life; but I think it very like a 
manifestation of that unworthy pride of station at which our 
blessed Saviour points, when he warns us not to take the 
‘‘ highest place,’’ but to be meek and lowly of heart. 


The authoress laments very justly the foolish preju- 
dice which affixes a loss of rank in society to a woman 
who endeavours to repair by her own exertions the in- 
conveniences of poverty, particularly by devoting her- 
self to tuition. We do not so well understand why she 
will “scarcely venture to contest this prejudice.” Surely 
it is the bounden duty of every right-thinking person to 
oppose publicly and privately a prejudice so foolish—so 
much more than foolish. There cannot be a more im- 

ortant, and therefore, if rightly performed, a more 

onourable task than to direct minds which are not only 
in themselves capable of being happy or miserable for 
ever, but which in their turn, may, nay must influence 
the welfare of generations yet unborn. It may be the 
talents of the son which rule the state, or enlighten the 
world; but who dares to say that it may not be the 
spirit of the mother, or the early instructress, that has 
made those talents a blessing rather than acurse. The 
authoress makes many sensible remarks regarding literary 
pursuits for women, although we cannot quite agree with 
her, “that to all women who have time or health, the 
field of literature is open.” We appeal to any of our 
readers ; does not the circle of his acquaintance contain 
many women, associated with whom the idea of author- 
ship of the very humblest description is perfectly 
ludicrous. The following is excellent advice to literary 
aspirants :— 


On the other hand, when any literary efforts are engaged in, 
an undue vanity, an overweening confidence, is to be equally 
repelled and controlled. If, instead of taking offence at a 
criticism, an author or authoress were to weigh its merits ; to | 
adopt, in so far as seemed good, its suggestions, literature 
would be benefited, and individual writers would improve, in- 
stead of deteriorating after the first work, as is often the case. 
And indeed, those authors who have a high purpose to serve, 
—whether it be to advance the interests of science, or to pro- 
mote the moral and spiritual welfare of the public, or to 
assist a small income, and to educate a family by such exer- 
tions—will rise above the impulses of vanity, and conquer the 
emotions of disappointment and humiliation. 





In our next extract there is much that is admirable. 


The prevailing error of females in religion is not, however, 
scepticism ; itis bigotry,—which I am inclined to think a most 
injurious affront to the pure and extended name of Him who 
said that ‘‘ many should come from the east and from the 
west, and should sit down with Him in the kingdom of 
Heaven.’’ There is an apparent respectability in bigotry as 
contrasted with indifference or unbelief, which leads weak 
women to suppose that they are raising the character of their 
own faith by decrying that of others. One naturally applauds 
a firm, unalterable conviction in any one; but bigotry is not 
necessarily coupled with a deep, intrinsic, heart-searching | 
belief. Belief is gentle, not demonstrative, not boastful ; | 
humble because it is sincere—charitable, because it is founded | 
upon the most deliberate consideration. Bigotry is loud, ex- | 
planatory, forward; it is harrowing alike to the capacity and | 
to the heart. It is the child of spiritual pride, that curse to | 
man, that source of persecution and of untold afflictions. 





i 


‘And again— 


The effect of bigotry in women is to foster infidelity in men ; 
to disgust them with that faith which is thus libelled by 
violence against others ; to alienate the affections from the 
purest and loftiest of all themes; and to lower the divine sub- 
ject in the eyes of scoffers: nor does the toleration which I 
would recommend imply latitudinarianism, or produce indif- 
ference. To be staunch and convinced in your belief does 
not imply bigotry, neither does toleration necessarily produce 
indifference. 


Although somewhat out of order with regard to place 
in the book, we think we cannot do better than conclude 
our notice of The English Matron, by transcribing what 
appears to us to be a summary of the advice contained 
in this well intentioned work. 


Set out, young and happy wives, at all events with good in- 
tentions. Let your aim be to render a virtuous home—not a 
mere arena for your own selfish comforts, nor a receptable of 
costly furniture or a scene of ostentation—not a place for 
gloomy or controversial religious discussion, nor yet a school 
of morals, nor a theatre for the delivery of connubial lectures. 
Make it happy, and you will make it moral. Employ well its 
repose, and it will be a school of religion. Bring to your aid 
all that intellectual culture and active consideration for others 
can add to your store. Embellish it if you will with the gifts 
of fortune, but let its finest embellishments be a glad and 
kind spirit, a progressing and well-disciplined mind, affection 
heightened by views, not centered only in this world, and 
hopes which have not for their end the mere gratifications of 


| luxury or the fascinations of worldly pleasure. 








Select Writings of Robert Chambers. Vol. Il. 

Edinburgh : Chambers. 
In noticing the first volume of this work, we commented 
at some length on the characteristics of Mr. R. CHAM- 
BERS’s writings, and sought to shew the cause of their 
popularity. The second volume tends still more to 
assure us that those views were correct. Practical com- 
mon sense is, in almost every page, brought to bear a 
the business and events of daily life, and the reading 
is a merely a pleasure, but a source of profit to the 
mind, 





Observations on Mr. Strutt’s Railway Bill. 
London: Bigg. 

A sTRING of earnest remonstrances against some por- 
tions of the Bill lately introduced by the Railway Board, 
for the purpose of giving greater protection to share- 
holders and the public against the plunder of speculators 
in railway projects, and the mismanagement of the direc- 
tors of railways completed. The objections are fairly 
stated, and the arguments urged with temper; but they 
are more specious than solid. 





JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
Lucrezia Floriani. Par Gzorce Sanp. 1846. 
Tris, the last work of Madame DuprEvant which has 
come to us, offers little new for observation as to its 
general characteristics. So much has already been said 
by us upon the subject of these writings, that unless 
some novel feature presented itself, we should be but re- 
peating what we have before frequently expressed. We 
have already said that few minds manifest their progress 
and improvement in lofty aims so clearly as that of 
GeorGE SAND; always upright and noble, the power 
of carrying out her designs and illustrating her thoughts 
increases by its continual exercise. The spirit of this 
volume will be felt by all readers to be honest and 
earnest,—as such, it must impress and interest all. We 
have in it no events or accidents, such as usually agi- 
tate and surprise us; fewer, indeed, than GEORGE 
Sanp herself generally makes use of. We have, on the 
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contrary, a faithful analysis of the progress of love in| 
two minds, one of them no longer young, scarcely | 
varied by the most trivial incidents ; yet no one can take | 
up this little work and lay it down without feeling him- | 
self after it “a sadder and a wiser man.” There is more | 
than one moral to be drawn from this simple tale. It is | 
natural for GzorGe Sanp to select her chief character | 
from among the many classes of persons whom society | 
agrees to despise ; in this case the heroine is an actress, 
and the mother of several children. We are here re- | 
minded that the pictures of childhood and domestic life | 
are drawn with a truth and beauty equal, and in some | 
respects beyond, any that the justly admired Miss | 
Bremer has given to the public. The character of, 
the hero, innately a weak man, unobservant of external | 
influences, but peculiarly affected by them, is described 

with a pen such as none but the author owns. 

There is too little of story to attempt an account of 
events ; we must therefore content ourselves with such 
extracts as will indicate the tone of the narrative. 

Prince Karou is travelling for his health in Italy, | 
accompanied by a friend, SatvaTor ALBANI, whose 
qualities, as a thorough man of the world, offer ajudicious | 
and picturesque contrast to those of the hero himself. | 
SALVATOR was, some years since, one among the ad-| 
mirers of the distinguished actress LUcREZIA FLORIANT; 
accident leads them to the neighbourhood of the country | 
seat whither she has retired to educate her children. | 
After much persuasion, he induces the Prince to join him 
in visiting her; the visit, as one would expect, is the | 
event of the story. Full of prejudice against, and even | 
antipathy to, her class, the Prince at last discovers that | 
he loves her. This is well and naturally pourtrayed. | 
Lucrezia returns his affection ; but characters so little | 
similar, in some points fundamentally opposed, and edu- | 
cated under such various circumstances, could scarcely | 
be perfectly sympathetic ; the result is, that KARoL ut- | 
terly destroys the happiness he so much admired and 
envied, and they pass their lives together in perpetual 
torment and distraction. For this, however, we refer to 
the volume itself. We will give a passage that introduces 
the heroine at once to the reader; but it is necessary to 
premise, that in choosing her retirement, she had fixed | 
upon her native place, and purchased a house and 
grounds in the immediate neighbourhood of her old 
father, the fisherman. 

Salvator was about to prove that this disquietude was but a | 
nervous emotion, resulting from the trouble and agitation of | 
their journey, when a loud, clear voice cried out behind the 
cottage, ‘‘ Where is he, where is he, Biffi2’’ Salvator uttered 





‘fishing 





an exclamation of joy, ran on to the terrace, and Karol saw 
him receive into his arms a woman, who returned his embrace | 
with fraternal affection. | 

They spoke in the Lombard dialect, which Karol did not 
comprehend as readily as the proper Italian, questioning and 
answering one another in rapid succession. The result of 
these hurried words was, that La Floriani turned towards the 
prince, extended her hand to him, and observing that he did 
not tender his very cordially, she pressed it more warmly, 
adding that he was welcome, and that it would be really a 
pleasure to her to receive him. 

‘‘ I beg your pardon, my dear Salvator,”’ said she, smiling, 
‘* for making you wait thus in the hall of my ancestors ; but 
as I am here exposed to the curiosity of the idle, and as I 
have always some grand project of business in my head, I am 
obliged to shut myself up like a nun.” 

‘* But they say you have almost taken the veil, and pro- 
nounced the vows already,’’ said Salvator, kissing her hand 
repeatedly, as he still held it. ‘I really made my entrance 
here in fear and trembling.”’ 

“* Well, well,” answered she, ‘‘ you laugh at me and my 
fine intentions. But I really hide myself here to avoid my 
friends and all bad counsels. But since fortune has brought 
you near me, I have not virtue enough to send you back. 
Come, and make your friendcome too. At the least, I shall be 





able to give you a more comfortable resting-place than the inn 


. Isea. Don’t you remember my boy? you do not notice 
nim. 

‘No, I hardly dared,’’ answered Salvator, turning towards 
a fine lad of twelve years old, who was playing around him 
with a large hunting dog. ‘‘ How he has grown! and how 
handsome he is !’’ (and he took the child in his arms) : ‘‘ and 
the other ?’’ asked Salvator, ‘ the little girl ?”’ 

‘* You will see her presently, as well as their little sister, 
and my last boy.”’ 

‘* Four children !’’ cried Salvator. 

‘* Yes, four fine children, and all with me, whatever may be 
said. You have made acquaintance with my father while they 
came to call me? You see, he is my guardian on this side. 
No one comes in without his permission. Good night, father, 
once more. Will you breakfast with us to-morrow morning ?”’ 

‘“«T don’t know, I don’t know,”’ said the old man. ‘* You 
will be quite enough without me.” 

La Floriani pressed, but her father would not promise, and 
he drew her aside to ask if she would want any fish. As sbe 
knew that it was his monomania to sell her the produce of his 

g, and even to sell it extremely dear, she gave him a 
large commission, and left him quite delighted. Salvator 
watched them unobserved, and perceived that La Floriani 


| carried on her part of these details with the true gaiety of a 


philosopher. 

The night had come on, and Karol, nor even his friend, (to 
whom her features were well known,) could not distinguish 
her countenance. She appeared to the prince neither majestic 
in figure nor elegant in her manners, as might have been ex- 
pected from a woman who had so well represented grandeur 
and queenly dignity in the theatre. She was rather small, and 
a little fat. Her voice was very sonorous, but it had too much 
power of vibration to please the ears of the prince. If a woman 
had spoken thus in a drawing-room, all eyes would have been 
turned towards her, and it would have been decidedly in very 
bad taste. 

They crossed the park and the garden with Biffi, who carried 
the portmanteau, and entered a handsome hall, simple and 
noble in style, supported by doric columns, and covered with 
white stucco. There were many lights and flowers in the four 
angles, from whence streamed brilliant jets d’eau, brought at 
small expense from the neighbouring lake. * * * The 
aspect of this abode pleased Karol. This kind of Italian 
luxury, which attaches itself to the satisfaction of the eye, to 
the beauty of lines, and monumental elegance, rather than te 
the profusion, convenience, and richness of furniture, was pre- 
cisely in his tastes, and conformed to the ideas he entertained 
of a noble and simple existence. According to his habit of not 
sounding too closely the minds of others, and of examining the 
frame before studying the picture, he sought in the external 
habits of La Floriani something that might counterbalance 
for what he judged had been scandalous and blameworthy in 
her more intimate habits. But while he admired the bright 
and brilliant walls, the limpid fountains, and the exotic flowers, 
Salvator was occupied very differently ; he was gazing at La 
Floriani with anxiety and eagerness. He feared to find her 


'no longer beautiful, and, perhaps, remembering the promise 


he had made to leave the following day, he also wished it a 
little. 

As soon as he saw her in the full light, he perceived, in fact, 
a considerable change in her beauty and her freshness. She 
was stouter than she used to be; the delicate colour in her 
cheeks had given place to an uniform palour, her eyes had 
lost much of their brightness, and the expression of her features 
had changed; in a word, she was less animated, less full of 
life, although she appeared more active and in stronger health 
than previously. She loved no longer ; she was another woman, 
and it required many minutes to renew acquaintance with her. 

La Floriani was at this time thirty years of age; four 
or five had elapsed since Salvator had seen her. He left her 
absorbed in her pursuit, and surrounded with glory. He found 
her now the mother of a family, buried in the country, a re- 
tired genius, a fading star. She perceived quickly the im- 
pression this change made upon him; for they had taken, 
each the hand of the other, and gazed, mutually attentive one 
at the other, —she with a calm and beaming smile, he with one 
of melancholy and anxiety. ‘‘ Well,’’ said she, in afrank and 
earnest tone, without reserve either in thought or manner, 
‘¢ we are both changed, are we not ? and we have each some- 
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what to alter in our remembrances. Dear Count, this change 
is all to your advantage. You have gained a grew‘ deal. 
You used to bean amiable and interesting young man ; you are 
a young man still, but a man too; more brown, more strong, 
with a handsome black beard, fine eyes, beautiful hair, and an 
air of power and of triumph. You are at the highest point of 
enjoyment in your life, and that you feel it, is evident in your 
eye, which is more confident and more brilliant than it used 
to be. You are surprised to be handsomer than I, at this 
moment; you remember the time when you thought it was 
otherwise. There are two reasons for that; it is that you are 
less enthusiastic, and that I am no longer young. Iam de- 
scending the hill that you have not yet mounted. At one time 
you raised your head to look at me, and now you must bend 
it, to see how much lower I am on the other side of life; | 
nevertheless, do not pity me. I am inclined to believe myself | 
9? 


happier in my shade, than you in your sunshine ! 





Her analysis of the character of her peasant father, | 





when my father went to fish at night by torch-light, I used 
to barricade myself in this poor little hole, in fear of 
Mangiafoco, whom I saw prowling about the house. My 
young lover wanted to kill him. I lived in continual ter- 
ror, for Mangiafoco was more likely to kill him first. This 
existence was unbearable. When I conjured my father to 
protect me against this bandit, he would say, ‘He wishes 
you no harm, he loves you to madness. Marry him; he is 
rich, and you will be happy.’ And when I turned away in 
disgust, he would reproach me with my insane affection for 
my master’s son, and threatened to give me wp to Mangia- 
foco, and compel me to become his wife. My father would 
not have done this I knew, for I had heard him tell this man 
he would be revenged on him if he even attempted to frighten 
me. But though my father would have thus defended the 
honour of his family, he had not sufficient delicacy to prevent 
him overcoming my inclinations by terror. Added to all 
this, I was killed by weariness and ennui. With my good 
benefactress I had practised habits of intelligent occupation. 


and account of her-own life, are both good and beautiful. |My customary business of netting now offered too much 
She gives them to the Prince when accident has ied him | jiberty to the imagination. I was taken up by dreams and 
to penetrate into the cottage of the fisherman, and | desires for a life directly opposed to that now forced upon 
examine the spot where Lucrezia passed her first/me. Thus it was I accepted the offers of Ranieri, ‘so long 
years. | rejected. Our love was pure and honest ; he swore to me it 
|should be so still, but that, in leaving our friends, his father 
| would be brought to consent to our union. At length, he 
_carried me away; and it was from this little window that, by 


The room which Lucrezia opened to the Prince was that 
she had inhabited during her childhood: it was, indeed, a 


kind of loft or garret, lighted by one narrow little window, 
covered without by wild vines and clematis. A bedstead, 
with a mattrass of reeds, the covering of which had been 
mended in many places, a few figures of saints in plaster, | 
vulgarly coloured, some designs fastened to the walls, and 
so blackened by time and damp, that nothing was to be dis- | 
tinguished ; a rough and uneven floor, a chair, a box, and a 
little table of pine-wood,—such was the place where the 
fisherman’s daughter had spent her first years, and felt her 
gifts of power and genius develope within her. 

“It was here my childhood was passed,’’ said she to the 
Prince ; ‘‘and my father, either from a spirit of conservation, 
or from some vestige of tenderness, only half-stifled beneath 
his austerity, has neither changed, nor even altered, any 
thing during my long peregrinations through the world. | 
There is my bed, where I remember sleeping, as a little girl, | 
with my legs bent up miserably under me, according as I | 
grew too large for it. There, at the bed’s head, is a branch | 
of holy box-wood, which I fastened up there on Palm Sun. | 
day, the eve of my departure—of my flight with Ranieri! 
See, there is the likeness of Joachim Murat, that rough little 
figure, which a pedlar sold to me as my patron, Saint 
Antony, and before which I have said my prayers for so 
many years, and with such sincere faith. There is still my 
spindle and shuttle, and all that helped me to make fishing- 
nets. Ah, how many stitches I missed or broke, when my | 
head carried me far away from this monotonous labour, the 
only occupation my father would allow me, besides the care 
of the household! How I have suffered with cold, with | 
heat, with gnats, with scorpions, with solitude, with ennui, 
in this little prison! How happy I was to leave it, and that 
without even bidding it adieu, the day when my good god- 
mother said to me, ‘ You will become ill, and out of shape, 
if you stay in this room and sleep in that bed. Come and live 
with me, You will not be as comfortable as I could wish, or 
as you might be; for my husband, though richer than your 
father, is not less careful and economical than he is. But 1 
will provide for your wants; I will teach you all you desire | 
to learn; and you will take care of me when I am in bad 
health, and you will be my companion. You shall pass for 
my servant ; for M. Ranieri would not let me take you as my 
friend ; but we shall not be the less so, in truth, for this in- | 
terchange of services.’ 

‘** Good excellent woman! She divined my powers, and 
caused me also to discover them. She alsv it was who made 
me gather the fruit of good and evil at the tree of knowledge. 
And then when her son loved me, and the old Ranieri made 
me leave the house, I came back again to my wretched 
little room; I was then fifteen. My father wanted to 
marry me to an old companion of his, too old for me; 
hard, industrious, greedy of gain, violent, and appro- 
priately surnamed Mangiafoco. I was afraid of him. I 








used to hide myself among the bushes to avoid:him ; and 


_ means of a plank thrown across the water beneath it, I escaped 
|in the middle of the night. Ah well! this time I did not 
‘leave my cottage with joy. Besides my terror and remorse 


for the error I was committing, I felt the deepest sorrow at 
parting with those old senseless objects, silent and peaceful 
witnesses of the sports of my childhood, of the aspirations of 
my youth ; ‘twas as if I had a sudden revelation of the mis- 
fortunes, the sorrows, the unhappiness I was about to expe- 
rience; it was, more likely, but the consequence of that 
affection we acquire for the very places where we have most 
ined, ** Se ee 

‘« Men are never logical and consistent either in their best o1 
in their worst qualities,’’ continued La Floriani ; ‘‘ and in order 
not to pass from an excess of admiration to an excess of de- 
preciation in our estimation of them, to preserve our affection 
and confidence towards those whom duty urges us to love, it 
is necessary to form as just an idea of them as possible, to 
regard the good and the bad with a certain degree of calmness, 
and, above all, not forget that with almost all men vices are 
generally the excess of virtues. The fault in my father’s 
character was parsimony; I say it at once, for it must be 
done, in order to recognize at the same time that his virtues 
are a spirit of equity and justice, and respect for established 
rules. Loving money with all his heart, as peasants generally 


| do, he is beyond and above them in considering the theft of a 


straw a positive crime. His weakness is the perpetual fear of 
the extravagance and waste that bring on poverty and misery. 
His greatness is the very instinct of avarice, put to the service 


| of those he loves, to the detriment of his health, his comfort, 


and almost of his life. : 
‘« Thus he amassed, secretly and meanly I own, some miser- 


| able treasure, buried, I do not doubt, in some corner of this 


cottage. From time to time he buys little portions of ground, 


| believing in that to fix the honour and dignity of his grand- 
‘children, Endeavour to persuade him that a good education, 
/a noble character, and cultivated talents are the best founda- 


tion for their future welfare, and it is labour lost. Peasant in 
mind and body, he comprehends only what he sees. * He knows 
that grass grows, and how corn increases ; and, thinking not 
that therein lies a greater miracle than in all human works, he 


| says quietly, it isa natural thing. Speak to him of things 
| that can be shewn and demonstrated, such as a steamboat, for 


instance, or a railroad, he smiles and gives no answer. He 
does not believe in the existence of that which he has not seen ; 
and if you tell him to go to the other side of the lake to con- 
vince himself, he would not go in the fear of being mystified. — 

‘« My life has taught him nothing of the world, of the arts, of 
the power of intellect, of the interchange of ideas. He never 
questions upon such subjects; and would not hear others 
speak of what he does not understand without displeasure. 
If I have been fortunate in the cultivation of art, he thinks it 
is owing to fortuitous circumstances, which he would advise 
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me not to tempt a second time. And then he makes this | ‘* Families like these have made me weep with shame ; and 
specious and very naive reasoning,—‘ You artists, you gain a| when I thought of my old father, the peasant, who would 
great deal of money, but you have the desire of spending not leave his nets to come and share my luxury, who refused 
more ; you acquire that taste from one another and in going | to answer my letters, and received the money I sent him to 
the world, in such a manner that you work yourselves to | secure a dower for my girls, but who persisted in rising before 
death to amuse yourselves a little. I, whospend nothing, who | day-light, in sleeping on rough straw, and in living daily on a 
have no taste for pleasure, I earn less; but that which I have miserable allowance of rice, it seemed to me that I came of 
gained, I keep. My business, then, is pleasanter and more | illustrious parentage, and I felt in my heart proud of the ple- 
profitable than yours; you are poor and I am rich,—you are | beian blood that ran in my veins. 

slaves and I am free.’ | * It is true that, like all things human, there are miseries and 

‘* Hence bis little admiration and interest in the glory I have | follies blended with all that. It is true that he refused my 
acquired: He is not the least flattered by it ; and, if I may | letters because they were not franked ; it is true that now he 
tell you so, this kind of disdain for my triumphs appears to me | deplores what he calls my prodigality, and that when he has 
one of the most interesting and admirable points of his cha- | sold his fish he shews the money in triumph to Célis, saying, 
racter. The career I have run has gone too much against his | ‘ At your age, even, I could earn that, and I earn it now, old 
ideas of elementary order, for him to preserve much tender- | as Iam. I will give it you to help you, when you begin the 
ness for me; besides, tenderness, properly so called, has | world, and want to earn yourself.’ It is true, also, that if 
never dwelt in his heart. Everything, with him, is translated | he saw me give a hundred francs to some unhappy soul with- 
into principles of cold and rigid equity. When my mother | out other resource, he would almost load me with his curses. 
died in giving me birth, he swore never to marry again if I I am obliged to bear his contrarieties, but I am obliged like- 
lived, convinced that a step-mother can never rightly love the | wise to respect his pride and his rustic firmness. If he is hard 
children of another wife; and he kept his oath, not so much from | to others, it is because heis yet more so tohimself. He works 
memory of his wife, as from a sentiment of duty towards me. with the ardour of a young man; he is never indiscreet or 
He brought me up with every care, and with a watehfulness importunate; he lives in his stoicism without seeking to control 
of which few men are capable towards a little child ; but yet J that which he does not enter into. How many others in his 
believe he never in his life kissed me. It never occurred to place would have occupied my life with their peculiarities and 
him. He never felt a desire to press me to his heart, and he | follies, indulging grossly at my table perhaps, and causing me to 
thinks I spoil my children because I earess them. He asks | blush for their vulgarity and want of refinement. The posi- 
what good that does them, what advantage they derive from it. | tion of my father towards me was one of great delicacy, and 
Then, after an absence of fifteen years, when I came to throw | without reasoning or calculating upon it, he has preserved 
myself at his feet, confessing earnestly all I had done, and | it noble, independent, and generous, as he understands it. 
seeking to justify myself somewhat in his eyes, he answered, | With my aid and my gifts, he may still consider himself the 
‘ All that does not concern me; I know nothing of what is | chief and protector of the family, since he yet works and 
permitted or forbidden in the world that you speak of. You | saves, for the happiness of his children. I smile at his means, 
refused the husband I intended for you; you disobeyed me. but not at his intentions. And now, Karol, do you not com- 
It is that I reproach you with. You loved your master’s son,  prehend how I still love and bless my old father 
and turned him from that obedience which he owed his father ; 
it was wrong, and might have injured me. But these people 
- ws _ come back, and you make me presents. 

now bow | ought to act towards you. We will not speak ,- ” ‘ # e a ‘ 
of the past; there is an end to all things, and I forgive es Notes on the North-West, “+l Valley of the Upper Mis 
on condition you bring up your children in sense and pro- | stsippt. By Wn. J. A. Braprorp. New York, 1846. 
priety.’. Thereupon he shook me by the hand, and all was said. | Wiley and Putnam. ] ; : 

“Well, my friend, during my theatrical life, | have A MINUTE account of an extensive and interesting tract 
seen the interior of many, many families, and I will tell) of country of which there has been previously little 
you what occurs in ten cases out of twelve. The artist, | authentic intelligence. Mr. Braprorp professes to 
more especially the dramatic artist, always rises from the | have written for the general reader, and with purely dis- 
lowest and most obscure ranks of life. Either because | interested purposes. We cannot altogether credit this 
the parents have early destined him to support them, or | assertion. ‘he book bears traces of an emigration office ; 
—. raat 3 gem ——- somnee — ond | the painting is too highly coloured to be the work of a 
dieciiniek ane a My, Some Tae See —- ye it as @/ mere author. ‘Taken with due allowance for this bias, 

: ee ae maintenance, clothing, food, and even | the notes may be consulted with advantage. The details 
amusement of his family. He it is who pays his brothers’ | F » and apne be her tg Tl hvsical 
debts, who establishes his sisters, who applies the fruits of Oe ERE, . Ae SPS, Ne ator wnged egg. ge 
ie eieiewd ances eae | geography, the history, the population, politics, and civil 

1s labour 1n procuring a living to his father and mother. erg ae at ae 5 RS weap 

‘The women, more especially, suffer under these hard ne- and municipal reir res the society and laws and man- 
cessities ; and it would be just and honest if their powers were | ners of the inhabitants, the Indians, the geology, the 
not unworthily abused—if their health, and worse yet, their | Monuments, and the botany of the Valley of the Upper 
honour were not sacrificed to render their gain more rapid, | Missisippi are successively described ; and though we 
and to put them, by means of prostitution, under shelter of a | would advise the reader not to be tempted to emigrate 
fall before the public. In these cases, the theatre is nothing | thither upon the faith of these descriptions alone, yet 
else than a.market-place, and such girls—simple, stupid, and | have they sufficiently the aspect of truth to justify further 
beautiful—pay for exhibiting themselves, be it only on the | inquiries before the intended emigrant determines the 
boards, in some questionable costume, in order to make them- | place of his exile. Let us see one side of the picture. 
selves known, and find customers. | 

“When, by accident, this girl, this dupe, this victim, has 
character or pride within her, and, seeking either to preserve The emigrant comes to this country frequently in his large, 
her innocence, or venting a just resentment for the infamous | covered freight-wagon, drawn by four horses, containing his 
Suggestions to which she has been made to yield, she threatens | household utensils, called, in the language of the country, 
to break with her family, that family tremble, bends, adulates, | plunder: his wife, and girls, and small children, put in to 
and crawls before her. I have seen them, these shameless | make stowage, and himself, and one or two of the bigger boys 
fathers, these hateful mothers, hold the cashmere and the | on foot, driving the cows and hogs. In this way he travels 
vitchoura in the coulisses, almost kiss the feet that have been | day after day, and week after week, sometimes month after 
dancing at a thousand francs the night, perform, at home, the | month, stopping by the side of a brook at night, cooking his 
part of lacqueys, make a nest of down for the bird of golden | food with the wood lying near, making his supper with spice 
eggs, descend, in fine, to the most abject servility, to the | superior to that of the Indies—a good appetite—and sleeping 
basest complaisance, to the vilest flattery, to preserve to them- | at night on the bank of the stream, where he had before spread 
selves the honour and profit of being attached to the celebrated | his table: his board and couch supplied by Nature. If the 
coquette, to the prima donna, to the fashionable courtisan. weather is inclement, all bundle into the wagon or on the 
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ground, beneath its cover, and slumber there. When he finds | by the perpetual incarceration of a thorough woodland life. 
a place that suits him for settlement, if it is unoccupied, he is | Incarceration may be a term less applicable to the condition of 
of course at no loss for accommodation. He has the same | a roving backwoodsman than to any other, and especially un- 
lodging that he had upon his journey, and, being his own | suitable to the habits of this man and his family : for the cabin 


entertainer, any defects in the entertainment will not make a 
difference between such good friends. He lodges in the wagon 
or by its side, cooking his repast from the faggots lying in 
the grove, till he has laid up a log-cabin for his residence. 
This is generally constructed of logs as taken from the grove, 
unshapen, and with the bark on; witha puncheon floor, as he 
calls it, that is, made of split logs not sawed or dressed, with 
a chimney of sticks and mud, and with one door and one half- 
window. The chinks of the cabin are stopped with chunks of 
wood and filled in with mud. 
one apartment, with a furniture corresponding with the style 
of the architecture, his family of half a dozen find accommo- 
dation, and travellers are lodged when they ask it. Here he 
lives in content; breaks up forty acres of prairie and fences it, 
drops his seed, and, without the expense or labour of spread- 
ing foreign fertilizers over his field, has an abundant crop. 
His bread and potatoes come almost at his bidding. He lives 
an easy and a happy life, certainly. He treads upon flowers ; 


in which he entertained us is the third dwelling he has built 
within the last twelve months; and a very slender motive 
would place him in a fourth before the ensuing winter. In his 
general habits, the hunter ranges as freely as the beast he pur- 
sues. Labouring under no restraint, his activity is only 
bounded by his own physical powers. Still he is incarcerated 
—‘‘shut from the common air—buried in the depth of a 
boundless forest—the breeze of health never reaches these poor 





In this residence, consisting of | 


wanderers. They are tall and pale, like vegetables that grow 
in a vault, pining for light.’”” The man, his pregnant wife, 
his eldest son, a tall, half-naked youth, just initiated in the 
hunter’s art, and three daughters, growing up into great rude 
girls, and a squalling tribe of dirty brats of both sexes, are of 
one pale yellow, without the slightest tint of healthful bloom. 
In passing through a vast expanse of the backwoods, I have 
been so much struck with this effect, that I fancy I could de- 
termine the colour of the inhabitants if I was apprised of the 
depth of their immersion ; and, vice versd, 1 could judge of 


his path is literally strewn with them, The prairie around | the extent of the clearings if I saw the people. The blood, I 
his cabin is a flower-garden. The dew, which is only poetry | fancy, is not supplied with its proper dose of oxygen from 
to the man of imagination, and sparkling romance to the | their gloomy atmosphere, crowded with} vegetables growing 
novel-reading miss of the city, is to him an every-day reality, | almost in the dark, or decomposing, and, in either case, ab- 
bathing his feet when the lark sings to his going out in the | stracting from the air this vital principle. 

morning; spreading his fields with a silvery mantle, and 
filling his stacks with a golden harvest. 








The Koran, commonly called the Alcoran, of Mohammed ; 
translated into English, with Explanatory Notes, and a 
Preliminary Discourse. By GEorGE Sate. London. 
1838. 8vo. 


Now for the other side. 

AN EMIGRANT’S PAINS, 

But life in a new country has its privations and hardships. 
Notwithstanding the ease with which he gets bread, there are | 
many of the comforts of living that he cannot obtain. To the 
man who has been used to them, their loss is severely felt ; 
but to the roving emigrant, to the real pioneer, they are un- 
known. He has always hung on to the skirts of civilisation, 
but without knowing its advantages or comforts ; and, when- 
ever a new purchase has been made, his wagon-wheel has 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Tue thirteenth year of his mission came. The brave, 
| wise, faithful friend of Abdallah’s son, Abu Taleb, had 
descended to the tomb, and the arm of power which 
| shielded the prophet was withdrawn. Nor was the death 
of his defender his only loss; Cadijah,—for twenty-five 
| years his wife, to whom through that quarter of a cen- 
pointed the way to the settlers coming after him. Thus he | tUry he had been faithful as few of that land ever were, 
passes his life; sojourning in the purchase a few years till | for many wives were allowed,—Cadijah, his benefactress 

and his first disciple, had also been recalled from the 


another is made, and then hastening away to a new abode, to | a 
occupy that in turn till a settler upon a neighbouring town- | earth. It was the year “ of mourning” for the Reformer, 











ship, or a new acquisition from the Indian, furnishes an in- | that one which thus took from him his two best friends. 
centive to move again further west. This first class of 


moving emigrants, or pioneers, commonly select for their | 


residence a position in a grove, or dense body of timber, 
where, by the exclusion of sunbeams, and almost of the atmo- 
sphere, a perpetual dampness reigns. This is frequently 
upon a low bottom, or on the banks of a stream. Though he 
has no intention of passing his life there, yet the fancied 
wealth of the timber region, its superior value, as he thinks, 
over the prairie, decides his choice in favour of that position ; 
and, neglecting the high, open, healthy prairie, that spreads 
before him, a sea in extent, a virgin soil unequalled and in- 
exhaustible, where, in two years, he might be the posse 
a rich farm, he seeks the immersion of a dense anc 
forest, where, with his poor cabin and his habits of life, his 


exposure and hardship, combined with the atmosphere and the 
decaying vegetation, the fever and ague is soon added to the Yatreb ? 


sssor of | Of the tribe. 
1 damp | Of plots ;” by unknown means those whispers reached 


His heart was no longer in Mecca. 

| And now an enemy, a deadly enemy, filled the place 
of Abu Taleb, and the hour of vengeance drew near. 
| Silently, beneath the shades of night, the leaders of the 
| Koreish met in conclave; with hushed voices, they plotted 
ithe destruction of Mohammed; from each family one 
' was to be chosen, and all these were to strike their dag- 
| gers into the breast of the offending member of the 
‘house of Hashem, and thus would that powerful connec- 
| tion be forced to seek revenge upon all the other houses 
They plotted, but “ God is the best layer 


ithe ears of the doomed one. Should he fly? Had not 
God bidden him do so, by raising up an asylum at 
But already his chamber was watched, and at 


list of his comforts, and sets its mark of pallid emaciation on | midnight the daggers would be in his heart. “ Give me 


tke countenances of the family. 


From Dr. BrrxsBeck’s Notes the author extracts a 
lively sketch, though accompanied with the assertion that 


it is a partial one, of 
LIFE IN THE WEST. 


Our journey across the Little Wabash was a complete de- 
We saw no bears, as 
they are now buried in the thickets, and seldom appear by day; 
but, at every few yards, we saw recent marks of their doings | 
—‘‘ wallowing ’’ in the long grass, or turning over the decayed 
logs in quest of beetles or worms, in which work the strength | 
Wandering with- 
out track, where even the sagacity of our hunter-guide had 
nearly failed us, we at length arrived at the cabin of another 
This man and his family are re- 


parture from all mark of civilisation. 


of this animal is equal to that of four men. 


hunter, where we lodged. 


markable instances of the effect on the cqmplexion produced 


\thy mantle.” cried the young, fearless, generous Ali, 
| and do you, O Prophet, and Abubekir escape in the 
| twilight.” Ali put on the green mantle of Mohammed, 
and laid himself, fearing nothing, upon the apostle’s bed. 
| Eyes of vengeance watched him there, while the daggers 
were whetted, and while, with noiseless steps, the founder 
‘of Islam commenced the Hegira. He fled, with Abu- 


_bekir, to a cave three miles from Mecca, and there rested 
‘till pursuit was passed. As he rested, sleeping calmly, 
| his friend touched his arm; he awoke to hear at the 
‘mouth of the cavern voices debating the probability of 
the fugitive being concealed there. ‘T'rembling with fear, 
Abubekir whispered,—* We are lost! what can we do 
against so many, we two?” “ There isa third,” was 
the calm reply. “ Who?” asked the astonished fol- 
lower,—and as his hand fell by chance in the dark on 
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the apostle’s wrist, he felt the pulsations regular as those} Mohammed had ever proclaimed the impolicy and 
of a child;—“ Who?” he asked. “God.” As they j iniquity of religious persecution; he had advocated 
spoke, the voices receded, and they were safe. Ajthe propagation of his doctrines by addressing the 
pigeon had built her nest at the mouth of the cavern | reason, feelings, and consciences of men. For thir- 
and a spider had woven her web across the en-|teen years he had persevered in thus addressing them, 
trance. ‘lruly, by a spider’s thread at that moment | and almost in vain; they had spurned his instructions, 
hung the fate of the world. After three days’ delay, the rejected his truths, and sought his life. Ona sudden, 
fugitives pursued their way, and reached Medina in| without agency of his, unsought, unasked by him, lo! 
safety. Five hundred men met the Prophet, and he|God had put into his hands an army of devoted fol- 
entered into the city of his adoption in triumph. lowers ; for what? The old Hebrew collection answered 

How does this portion of his life, these thirteen years | very plainly, that God chastised by physical suffering 
of persecution and contempt endured, and death dared | those that persisted in rebellion and unbelief; it taught 
hourly, correspond with the theory of imposture on, him that by the sword, when all else failed, Jehovah 
speculation? How does his answer in the cave agree | had prepared a way for himself. Is this denied? Is 
pie ~~ ann — of .* who we, Sgro it — that an Arabian of a4 ye 6 — might, 
talking, living a lie? the lie theory can be made to} in his best senses, most naturally thus read the Holy 
explain the second period of Mohammed’s life, then, we | Book? Is it denied that in modern Europe, in Eng- 
aver, a similar theory may be made to apply to almost} land, more than a thousand years after Mohammed, 
every great promulgator of the gospel. If thirteen | the idea of promulgating by force the truth, even the 
years so spent are not primd facie proof of honesty, | truth as it is in Jesus, was a common idea 2 Can we 
nothing can be; and it is a proof so strong, that a vast, | look at the conquest of America by the Spaniards, and 
vast amount of counter evidence must be brought for- | hold an Arab, into whose possession Heaven had as by 
ward to overturn it. One who is content to reason as | miracle given arms, an evident knave, and no ow 
Professor Bush does in his Life of Mahommed, may | for believing that God designed him to use the arms 
see no force in what is so mighty as evidence to us; but | thus given for the purpose of spreading that truth which 
to such champions of the Cross we do not speak. He,}men would not otherwise receive? Nothing, perhaps, 
for example, disbelieves the express statement of his | tells more against Mohammed in the popular mind, than 
hero, ~ he was not taught to write,—because, first, his , ~ idea on he wished to s Oo? his - “ .y serene ; 
cousin Ali was; secondly, because writing was not rare; and yet how strange would it have been had he per- 
among the Arabs; thirdly, because Mohammed was to | severed in peaceful addresses to men’s reason, after 
_ a merchant; and fourthly, because it is asserted in| labouring so long in vain, and being at last empowered 
the Koran, the last place where truth is to be looked for; | to use other means,—the same means that were used 
and he actually supposes this prince of liars to have dic- | against him! Truly, had he refused the armies of 
tated to Ali this useless lie, which Ali, and Cadijah, | Yatreb, he would have deserved from all of us the name 
Fp ios pe else knew > be a lie, Op hye time ee | pn prophet, and — ae yg 8 —, one of = 

e wished to inspire confidence, and all for no other | truest successors to the spirit of the gentle Jesus. bu 

purpose, apparently, than to have the pleasure of lying. | so great virtue was not in him; the offer of the sword 
To such reasoners we have not a word to say; but to| was to his mind not to be refused, for God offered it. 
the rest of our readers we address the question,—Does , The means of conversion which the greatest monarch 
the second period of the Prophet’s life add to or take | of Christendom tried some three centuries later, this un- 
from the probability, created by the purity and honesty tutored Arab appealed to. Was Charlemagne dishonest 
of his character during the first period, that he was in his bloody baptisms? Jf not, why Mohammed? It 
wpe And we oo che ~ gp sa Zs aes ~— he a; eg —— ee 

et us now pass to the third,—the shortest, last, and | but shall there Le no end to God’s forbearance? a 
— mysterious portion of this man’s life. And let us | not a clear proof reached the fugitive from Mecca, that 
egin by remembering that we are looking at a man/| the day of retribution was at hand ? 
fifty-three years old, one void of ambition hitherto, and | But Mohammed, when in power, was cruel, vindictive, 
remarkably free from impurity and immorality; who| and showed that he used the sword for selfish, not 
has been led to feel keenly the need of a great radical | noble, purposes; so many appear to think. In two 
one - the habits of his countrymen, who believes | lives of the Prophet lying before us, the fact that after 
such a change must be effected by a revelation from the battle of Beder the bodies of the Meccans were 
God through an inspired prophet, and who has, after | thrown by Mohammed’s followers into a well, is men- 
long meditation, come apparently to the conclusion that | tioned as a striking instance of their barbarity. Did the 
he is so inspired. And as we proceed in this man’s his- | writers of those works remember how Christians, in this 
tory, and meet, as we shall, with circumstances which | nineteenth century, treat the corpses of their foes? Did 


would stamp a sane man as a rogue, let our inquiry be, | it occur to them that, in the situation of the victorious 








whether they are inconsistent with what has been ob- 
served of other monomaniacs, and honest religious enthu- 
Siasts. This is the basis on which, as we conceive, all 
such inquiries must proceed, and on which, in common 
daily affairs, all men would proceed. Had we known a 
man sensible and upright to the age of forty, and for the 
next thirteen years shewing undoubted signs of insanity 
on some one subject, should we ever after that judge of 
his actions as of a perfectly sane man in matters relat- 
ing to that and kindred subjects? Should we not 
reckon as delusion in him many things which in one of 
sound mind we should deem clear knavery? Up to the 
time of the Hegira, we claim that Mohammed’s life 
gives proof of nothing but honest self-deception or 
monomania; and we also claim, that, in trying to under- 
stand the ten years of his career that remain, we are still 
to regard him as under the same influence, unless some- 
thing which is opposed to such an idea can be shewn. 





|army at Beder, no other mode of burial was possible 


than the one adopted? and that the act which is de- 
nounced as barbarous may have been an act of unusual 
respect? Surely, to leave the body of an enemy to the 
kites and dogs is as barbarous as to bury it, even though 
the grave be a well. And to aid them in estimating the 
barbarity of the victor in that wonderful battle, they had 
the fact—more important, one would think, than the 
disposition of the dead,—that, of seventy prisoners taken, 
but two suffered death. But the charge of cruelty 
is utterly false. Mohammed forgave the very men of 
Mecca who had driven him forth and hunted him 
like a wild beast; he probably forgave the Jewess who 
administered the poison which produced his death; nor 
does a spirit of cruelty shew itself in any part of his 
career. 

He entered Medina, as we have said, in triumph. He 
found himself Prophet, Priest, Lawgiver, Judge, Ge- 
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neral, and King. Never was monarch so revered by his! _ In relation to this battle, we have another specimen of 


or a as the son of Abdallah by his followers. He 


‘the way in which prejudice can lead a man to write. 


uilt a temple or mosque of the most primitive sim- | Professor Bush, after giving an account of the contest, 


pacity, and reared for himself a palm-tree for a pulpit. 


is private life was one of marked abstinence and plain- | 


ness. He lit his fire, and swept his chamber; mended 
his own garments, and spread his own table; dates and 
barley-bread, milk and honey, were his food. 

One charge, and only one, relative to his private con- 


duct, is, or can be, made; he is accused of licentious- | 


ness. Into a full discussion of this subject we cannot 


enter; but we ask the inquirer to consider these sug- | 


gestions. From his youth to the age of fifty-three, 
Mohammed had been a model of chastity, and this at a 
time when no external circumstances operated upon his 
mind to make him so. Is it, then, to be at once be- 
lieved that he, who had been so free from licentious- 
ness through youth and manhood, would become a pro- 
fligate in his old age, when every inducement from 
without called upon him to control himself? He was 


trying to reform his countrymen in regard to the very | 
vice of which he is accused ; and should we look, in the | 
course of nature, for utter abandonment on the part of | 
the Reformer, heretofore so continent, just when he was | 
: _and spoke to his people. 


preaching continence? Ought we not, before we admit 


so improbable a charge, to weigh well the evidence on | 
It is, first, | 
the tradition of his followers; secondly, certain portions | 
In regard to the first, we hold it} 


which it rests? And what is this evidence? 
of the Koran. 
as worthless, for it is clear that what we look on as 
criminal his followers viewed in a wholly different light ; 
and this, leading, as we know it did, to immense exaggera- 
tion and fables, vitiates the tradition entirely, And what 
is the evidence of the Koran? We take it to be this, 
and nothing more; Mohammed took a greater number 
of wives than he allowed to his followers, under an 
assumed permission from God to do so. Why? From 
a licentious spirit? We cannot believe it. What then? 
it may be asked. We answer, that the conduct of the 
Prophet may, very probably, have been induced by the 
same feeling which led Napoleon to repudiate Josephine; 
the only sons he had appear to have died in infancy, and 
he had no one to succeed him in that priesthood to 
which God had raised him. In short, that charge of 
unbounded licentiousness which Christian and infidel 
writers have brought against the husband of Cadijah, 
we believe may be regarded as a misinterpretation of the 
fact, that, in his desire for a heir, he supposed himself 
allowed by Heaven to increase the number of his wives 
beyond the bounds prescribed to his followers. No 
other explanation than this seems to us to accord with 
his previous purity, and this explanation coincides 
entirely with the idea upon which we are proceeding, 
that Mohammed was a monomaniac, a self-deceived 
enthusiast, up to the time of his flight from Mecca. 

And how do the other circumstances of his life at that 
time aceord with our theory? ‘Take, for instance, the 
first noted event after his accession to power,—that battle 
of Beder, to which we have already referred. A caravan 
of the Koreish was on its way to Mecca. Anticipating 
an attack from the followers of Mohammed, a reinforce- 
ment from Mecca, consisting of nine hundred and fifty 
men, went out to meet and defend their fellow-citizens. 
To this force the Prophet could oppose only three hun- 
dred and thirteen soldiers; but he did not hesitate 
about engaging the superior body, assuring his followers 
of Divine aid. At first he stood aloof from the battle, 


calling on God to assist his true worshippers; but 
when he saw his men wavering before the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy, throwing himself upon a horse, 
and casting a handful of sand in the air, with a loud ery 
he led his yielding followers back to the charge, and by 
his enthusiasm so inspirited his supporters, and daunted 
his opponents, that he gained the day. 


‘weeping friends be comforted. 








says, this triumph is often alluded to in the Koran “ina 


style of self-satisfied vaunting,” and immediately quotes 
this passage :—‘‘ And ye slew not those who were slain 
at Beder yourselves, but God slew them. Neither didst 


| thou, O Mohammed, cast the gravel into their eyes when 


thou didst seem to cast it, but God cast it;” together 
with one or two others of similar import, all ascribing 
the victory to God. 

But perhaps no period will more fully prove a man’s 
honesty than the hour of death. How was it then with 
the Arabian impostor? He knew, for many months 
before his death, that his end was approaching, as he 
died from the lingering disease produced by poison. 
As long as his strength permitted, he pursued his usual 
course, promulgating his faith by force, where the Koran 
was not enough. Though he knew Azrael to be so near, 
he changed neither in language nor action, but continued 
to claim to be God’s messenger, and to fulfil the duties 
of his mission. At length his strength failed him, but 
not his courage, his enthusiasm, or his faith. For the 
last time he caused himself to be borne to the mosque, 
He told them that his last 
hour was near, and called upon any to whom he had 
been unjust, or whose name he had injured, to accuse 
him openly; and if he owed any, he prayed them to 
make their claims then, rather than at the day of judg- 
ment. From the crowd there came a voice making a 
demand ; it was acknowledged and paid, with many 
thanks to the creditor. He then set free his slaves; 
arranged every thing for his funeral ; appointed Abubekir 
to succeed him as priest, but made no mention of any 
successor in command; and, with his head resting on 
Ayesha’s knee, prepared to die. When the delirium of 
fever was upon him, he wished to dictate new messages 
from God; when the delirium passed by, he bade his 
Around him were 
gathered his chief followers; the worthlessness of power, 
the poverty of the rewards of ambition, could not fail 
to be seen by the dying man. Did he point out their 
vanity to Aliand Abnbekir? ‘Were his last moments 
given to self-reproach, or even silent dispair? Could 
this impostor, this liar, this greatest of quacks and 
deceivers, pass away, and not utter one word shewing 
that his soul was stricken with agony, when he looked 
back upon the villany of his mature years? His lips 
moved: they leant over him to catch the feeble sounds. 
““O God! pardon my sins,” he cried; “ yes, I come 
among my fellow-labourers on high!” He dipped his 
faint hand in the water, sprinkled his face, and died. 


' Was that a liar’s death-bed ? 


But there is one fact in the history of Mohammed 
which is usually regarded as conclusive,—the fact that 
he had revelations to suit his own plans, wishes, and posi- 
tion; in any difficulty or danger, he was informed from 
Heaven what course to pursue. This is considered as 
certain proof of his imposture. But we think the his- 
tory of monomania would shew it to be one of the most 
common results of that disease. An enthusiast whose 
mind is unsound will, in most cases, have his visions or 
voices, when circumstances make them desirable ; his 
revelations will be guided by his wishes. We cannot, 
therefore, think this strongest of all the evidences of the 
Arabian’s dishonesty of any weight. 

We have now given the leading points which need to 
be considered in estimating Mohammed’s honesty. 
For ourselves, we look upon him as honest to the last 
hour of his life ; and we suppose his success and his in- 
fluence to have been the result of his truthfulness and 
his real greatness of soul. It is disheartening to think 
for a moment that a mere deceiver and cheat could rule 
men’s minds as this man did; but it is full of comfort 
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and food for faith,—the conviction that earnest, heartfelt, | 
fearless devotion to the cause of God, as he believed, | 
enabled the Arab Reformer to change the fortunes of so 

many millions, We regard the lesson to be learned 

from the study of the Prophet’s life, as in favour of up- 

rightness ; not, as by the imposture theory, in favour of 

deception and knavery. 

But not only do we look on Mohammed as honest, 
we regard him as one of the great souls of the world. 
We have no room to discuss his whole character, but we 
would call the attention of the reader to his forgiveness 
of the Meccans who had sought his life ; to his ability 
as a soldier, though educated to arts of peace; to the 
fact that he originated the laws and literature of a great 
people, though but partially taught himself; and to that 

eculiar power which he gained over all about him. 

ad he been less great, his honesty would not have 
enabled him to perform the wonders he did; and had 
he been otherwise than honest, we cannot believe his 
name would have been now known to the reader of 
history. 


JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 





Migratory Birds. London: Cradock. 
A Litre book, but abounding in interest for the lovers 
of nature. Commencing with the month of March, there 
come to us the Wryneck, the first of our summer 
visitors, the Willow-Wren, the Turtle-Dove, and the | 
Great Plover. 

With April comes, first, the Swallow; and, from ob- 
servations continued for fifteen years, it seems that he is | 
never earlier than the 2nd of April, never later than the 
20th; the House-Martin, a little after the Swallow. Of 
this bird the author says :— 


A considerable difference prevails in the capacities of birds, 
as well as animals. The wisest are very particular in their 
choice of situation : they will even begin a nest, and leave it | 
unfinished, and that, doubtless, for some good reason; but 
when once a choice is made, and the nest completed, it serves | 
for several seasons. Others, on the contrary, have been known 
to select for the building of their future home a house without 
eaves, in an exposed district; preferring even the corner of a'! 
shallow window facing to the south-east and south-west, and 
consequently liable to have their nest washed down by every 
hard storm. Yet still the foolish birds dragged on from one | 
summer to another without growing wiser by experience. It 
was piteous to see them labouring when half their nest was 
washed away, and bringing mud with which to repair the walls, 
and thus they went on till the setting in of hot weather enabled | 
them to complete their nests. 


The Swift waits to the very close of April before he 


Though the castle-echos catch no tone 
Of human step or word ; 

Though the fire be quenched, and the feasting done— 
Oh lonely, lonely bird! 

How can that fiood of gladness 
Rush through the fiery lay, 

From the haunted place of sadness, 
From the bosom of decay ? 

Where dirge-notes in the breezes moan, 
Through the ivy-garland heard, 

Come blent with thy rejoicing tone, 
Ob lonely, lonely bird ! 

There’s many a heart, wild singer, 
Like thy forsaken tower, 

Where joy no more may linger, 
Where Love hath left his bower : 

And there’s many a spirit e’en like thee, 
To mirth as lightly stirr’d, 

Though it soar from ruins in its glee— 
Oh lonely, lonely bird ! 

Mrs. HEMANS. 


Those who visit such deserted places may readily distinguish 
the male Red-Start, not only by his plumage, but the quick 
shaking of his tail from side to side, when alighting on a wall. 
And yet though generally affecting the most solitary places, 
preferring even high beetling crags that overhang the ocean, 
and the topmast branches of high trees, this bird is often 
seen amid the din and stir of great cities, looking placidly 
down from some old church-tower; or trees that recall the 
memory of homes, and pleasant fields, to many a weary and 
wayworn traveller. 


The White-Throat is another April visitant, and with 
him comes a bird whom WorpswortuH has immor- 


talized— 
THE YELLOW WILLOW-WREN,. 


Upon yon tuft of hazel-trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perched in ecstacies, 

Yet seeming still to hover ; 
There! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover them all over. 


While thus before my eyes he gleams, 

A brother of the leaves he seems, 

When in a moment forth he teems 
His little songs in gushes ; 

As if it pleased bim to disdain 

The voiceless form he chose to feign, 

While he was dancing with the train 
Of leaves among the bushes. 


Companions of the above in April are the Nightingale, 


the Cuckoo, and the Grasshopper-Lark, whose peculiar 
cry, not unlike the chirp of the grasshopper, heard m 
the bushes, while himself is seldom visible, often 
deceives the listener. This suggests the following 


comes. The Sand-Martin precedes him by three weeks; Temarks on 


we have even seen them so early as the 20th of March. 
The Black-Cap arrives in our hedge-rows ; the Red- 


THE LANGUAGE OF BIRDS. 
Birds are, doubtless, able to communicate one with the other, 


Start flies like a meteor from tree to tree. This beautiful | and their songs are readily understood by their companions. 


bird is thus described— 
THE RED-START. 


| Yonder little bird, it may be, whether a Goldfinch, Throstle, 
or Grasshopper-Lark, is warbling near his nest ; his song is 
| evidently both joyous and triumphant, the language of conjugal 


Frequenting old walls and deserted ruins, the Red-Start aflection, designed to soothe the weary hours spent in sitting 
often places her nest in crannies worn by time or the rage of by his feathery dame, or to delight the young birds when 
war. And there, with the lone wall-flower or dandelion, | hatched. But some step approaches ; in a moment a warning 
friends of greatness in decay, waving before the entrance of cry succeeds, and his song is hushed. Listen a few minutes, 
her nest, she deposits four or five eggs, not much unlike those | and when the intruder is gone, again the song commences,—at 
of the Hedge-Sparrow, but somewhat longer : and when her | first cautiously, with peculiar inflections, and then more cheer- 


young are hatched, she procures for them the eggs of ants, | 


small berries, and soft fruit; spiders which spin their webs 


among the ruins; and flies, resorting in myriads to suck the | 


| fully, till at length he gives full utterance to the overflowing of 
| his gladness. Thus the mother bird, when danger menaces 
her young, utters the most piercing cries: and the intonations 


sweet juices that exude from the flowers of the ivy, which | of barn-door fowls are as varied as the circumstances that call 
enwraps the ruined wall or tower with its dark green | them forth. Birds, therefore, have the power of communica- 
drapery. | ting with one another by means of a natural language adapted 


From a ruin thou art singing, | 
Oh lonely, lonely bird! 

The soft air is ringing, 
By thy summer music stirr’d ; 


to their restricted sphere of being. In that of the nightingale 
and thrush, according to the interesting observations of Dr. 
| Macculloch, we distinguish numerous sounds and articulations 
| which belong to a musical seale for which our sense of hearimg 
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is adapted. But in the melody of these first-rate musicians, | able to put down the business, or even to prevent those who 
and still more in that of birds whose tones are less musical and | follow it from being a very numerous body. 


definite, notes there are which we cannot readily distinguish, 

and therefore neglect in favour of such as are more obvious. | 
Yet such notes are, doubtless, full of meaning, and there is no | 
difficulty in believing that the song of the nightingale contains | 
far more than is conveyed to our minds, and that the same | 
sweet song is fraught with interest to the bird which utters | 


them, and to his tribe. Persons who have attended to the 


song of birds well know that among the musicians of our woods | . 


apparent debates, and those of considerable length, are carried | 
on in tones distinct from their ordinary songs. Their language 

is undoubtedly restricted, because occupying a comparatively 
narrow sphere ; but the necessity of communication exists, and | 
is called out by conflicting circumstances ; and this faculty con- | 
tributes greatly to the happiness and security of aérial natures. | 
In the gregarious tribes, or such as live in communities, it | 
assumes a more enlarged character, at one time expressive of | 
hope and confidence, at another of anxiety and distrust ; con- | 
veying at one time the knowledge of facts connected with ob- | 
taining food, at another directions to the young and less | 
experienced, promoting therefore the well-being of the whole | 
community. | 


The Petty-Chaps and the Corn-Crake complete the | 
list for April. | 
May brings to us only the Night-Jar and the Spotted | 


Fly-Catcher. September the Redwing and_Fieldfare, | 
the Hooded Crow, the Woodpigeon, and the Woodcock. 
—_—o— 

RisE IN THE Soi, oF EGypt.—During the course of the | 
cadastral operations lately ordered by Mehemet Ali, it was shewn | 
that the soil of Egypt is rising each year very perceptibly, in| 
consequence of the continued deposit left by the Nile. This | 
elevation is calculated at thirty feet during the last century for 
the provinces adjoining the river.—Galignani. 





JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES— 
EDUCATION. 





Criminal Police and National Education. By Henry 
Lorp BrovcHam. 1847. Ridgway. 

THE object of this latest effusion of the ever-restless | 
Lorp BrovcGuaws is to prove that National Education | 
is the only cure for crime. He avows his adhesion to | 
the principle that punishment should be reformatory, not | 
vindictive ; and he argues that the duty of Government | 
is to adopt measures for prevention, instead of attending | 
solely to the remedy for the evil. He points out with 
great force many of the errors into which legislators and | 
moralists have fallen in discussing this subject ; among | 
others, that of supposing that all crimes are insulated. | 
He says : 





In reasoning upon the tendency of punishment, and the | 
motive to offend, we have always committed one serious error. | 
We have considered crimes as insulated, and we have regarded | 
each offence as originating in an occasional gust of passion, or 
view of interest ; we have argued asif all criminals were alike in 
their nature, and all spectacles of punishment, or exhortations 
to wrong-doing, were addressed to the same minds. Now 
nothing can be more certain than that the very large propor- 
tion of all the offences committed in every civilized community 
are the result of immoral character, of gross ignorance, of bad | 
habits, and that the graver sort are committed after a series of | 
faults less aggravated in their character. It follows, as a | 
necessary consequence from this proposition, that when the 
example of penal infliction is addressed to the offender, its 
deterring effect is very much lessened, because it is addressed 
to a mind which evil habits have entirely perverted, and thus 
the guiltily-disposed person is to be not merely deterred from 
doing one wrong act by the fear of punishment, but to be re- 
claimed from a course of thinking, feeling, and acting, into 
which he had fallen. I fear we may, upon the whole, regard 
the criminals who infest society as being a kind of class who 
have turned crime into a trade or calling, and no improve- 





ments in the administration of criminal justice have yet been 


First offenders, he considers, should be subjected to 
prison discipline, and this consideration elicits his Lord- 
ship’s opinion of 

THE TRUE OBJECT OF PUNISHMENT. 

The result, then, of our inquiry has led to this proposition, 

which I venture to lay down as resting on arguments wholly 


irrefragable—that all punishment should be conducted mainly 
with a view to reforming the offender. I regard the culprit as 


| our patient; I consider the judge who consigns him to pun- 
| ishment as the parent, or guardian, or master, who sends his 
child, or ward, or workman, to a hospital; I look upon the 


state as the superintendant of that infirmary, and the governor, 
with his assistants, as the physician with his helpers occupied 


f | in bringing about a cure. The malady is rather chronic than 


acute, and it is always infectious; but the treatment is to be 
regulated by principles, guided by knowledge, tempered with 
kindness or with tenderness, yet administered with a firm and 
unflinching hand. There is occasionally a fatal result, some- 
times a long-protracted cure. But in the vast majority of 
cases the skill and the care of the physician prevails, and the 
result is happy for both the patient who recovers his health and 
the community which avoids the contagion. The true method 
of treatment is the only one which can effectually reform the 
character and permanently improve the habits of the prisoner 
—to make him voluntarily adopt industrious courses, and give 
the preference, of his own free will, to innocent pursuits. 
Coerce, compel, terrify him, watch over him unless occasion- 
ally, never leave him without the gaoler’s eye glaring on him, 
never trust him to his own keeping—and what follows! He 
will work out his time of probation by force, and, looking for- 
ward at each successive moment to the end of his imprison- 
ment, will never pass one moment with his mind made up 
to be another creature than the constable found him when he 
apprehended and imprisoned him. He will then leave the 
prison substantially as he entered it, and all you have gained 
for him or for the community by his confinement is the keep- 
ing him from mischief for a time, and setting him lose to re- 
peat it thereafter. Nothing, I conceive, can possibly be more 
manifest than that, in order to work a reformation of the 
offender who has contracted any habits of guilt, as by far the 
greater number of convicts have done whose offences are of 
any magnitude, you must implant new habits, remove the 
second nature superinduced by bad example, restore the origi- 
nal purity of the mind, the long-abandoned habit of well-doing, 
by the help of the individual himself who is the subject of your 
treatment, and to whose own reason and feelings you must 
appeal at every step, dealing with him as a free agent, and only 
using the restraint of the prison as giving the means of effect- 
ing his cure, and affording the time for its being completed. 


But with the professional criminal—the man born in 
the haunts of criminals, bred among criminals, early 
initiated into crime, and hardened in the practice of it, 
the case becomes much more perplexing. He, we fear, 
is incapable of reform. But this should make us only 
the more earnest to prevent the formation of criminal 
habits by early implanting better ones through the medium 
of schools provided by the State, paid by the State, 
inspected by the State. Thus he argues for 


EDUCATION THE CURE OF CRIME. 

Why should we only begin the operation after men have 
become convicts? Why confine our attempts at counter- 
acting vicious habits to the process of cure, and neglect that 
of prevention? Why be satisfied with trying to eradicate bad 
habits, when their having been formed renders the task of 
exterminating them so difficult? Why not endeavour to pre- 
vent those habits from ever being contracted, by operating 
upon the human being, the subject of our treatment in both 
cases, before he has become inured to vice, and while yet 
easily moulded to virtue? In a word, why not apply our 
whole force to distributing among the members of the com- 
munity most in want of it, least able to obtain it, the ines- 
timable gift of a sound education? I need not trouble you 
with proofs of the intimate connection between ignorance and 
crime. My desire is to see the preventive process begin mueh 
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earlier ; for it is quite certain that the habits are formed in 
infancy rather than in early youth, and that it is as easy to 
train a child of four or five years old to good principles, and 
kindly feelings, and honest conduct, as it is difficult to break 
him of bad habits, acquired before he has reached the age of 
eight, or even seven years. Only consider in what portion 
of society the criminals, whose numbers infect every com- 
munity, are born and bred. Not in the upper, not in the 
middle, not even in the better portion of the lower classes ; 
but these criminals are raised from the comparatively small 
proportion of our people who are in abject poverty, and with 
difficulty can earn an honest subsistence, often being without 
the means of sustenance at all except from charity or from 
dishonest pursuits. Then let infant schools be established in 
all our towns, especially our cities, enough to train the infant 
children of this class, not exceeding a tenth of the people in 
the larger towns, and not more than a fifteenth in the smaller 
ones. If this provision were made, the source of crime would 
be cut off at the fountain head; our criminal jurisprudence, 
our criminal police, would not have many subjects whereon to 
work ; and our reformatory treatment would be easily applied 
to the few bad cases that might still remain. 


—_—- 
METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE COMPANY. 


THE commissioners appointed by Government to investigate 
the merits of the plan for which this important company has now 
a bill before Parliament, have, in their report to the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, added this further testimonial to 
the many previously given of the national interest that attaches 
to the scheme, and the advantages that may be anticipated 
from it, not merely to the shareholders but to the public. The 
commissioners, one of whom was Sir Henry De 1a BeEcue, 
the celebrated geologist, open their report in these words :— 


As the Company were incorporated by an Act of the last Ses- 
sion (9th and 10th Victoria, c. 398), we considered that the 
principle involved by the measure, namely, that ‘‘ it is expedient 
and desirable to preserve and render available for agricultural 
purpose the drainage that now falls into the River Thames from 
the public sewers of London, Westminster, and the vicinity, and 
thereby greatly add to the produce of the country,”’ as set forth 
in the preamble of that Act, had been sanctioned by Parliament, 
and therefore that it formed no part of our duty to examine 
into such principle. We cannot, however, avoid adverting to the 
national importance of measures by which the sewage of our 
towns may be employed for the production of food, instead of al- 
lowing it to be wasted and lost, as it now is, with few excep- 
tions, polluting the streams and rivers into which it is commonly 
conveyed, sometimes to such an extent as to cause disease, 
instead, by judicious treatment, of rendering the sewage avail- 
able for an increased amount of human food, and of preserving 
the streams and rivers for those uses for which, in their unpol- 
luted state, they are so important. While, therefore, we regard 
@ corporate body, such as the Sewage Manure Company, in its 
individual capacity, as probably one formed for the purpose of 
obtaining profitable returns from the investment of capital, we 
still look to the principle involved as national, and as one (having 
been sanctioned by Parliament) to the development of which, 
reasonable aid, not tending to the subversion of other important 
principles, should be afforded for the advantage of the public. 


And they conclude it thus — 


Viewing the subject of the employment of the sewage of 
towns for the production of food as of national importance, 
we consider that every reasonable facility should be afforded for 
a fair trial of the distribution of liquid manure ; for should such 
distribution be found profitable, we may anticipate that the 
sewage of our towns by these means, as well as by others, will 
no longer be permitted to be wasted by the methods of de- 
livering it into brooks, rivers, and the sea, now so commonly 
adopted. 

—_~>—- 


THE PeopLe oF ENGLAND CONSIDERED AS StocKk.—‘‘ I 
do not think many whom I may be addressing at the present 
moment have looked upon this country as a large farm, and its 
inhabitants as stock. Now I will take that view of the matter. 
Let us look at the consequences of ill health, economically con- 
sidered, upon the community. When a man is ill, he is not 
Only ill, but for the time being, an unproductive member of 
society. The value of a people, economically speaking, is of 
course greatest in proportion to the number of the effective, as 
compared with the number of the ineffective and unproductive, 


gate, the average portion of human life in these unhealthy 
localities is very short—that infant life is very much shortened— 
but that the far greater number of persons are cut off just in the 
prime of their life. Now what should we think of the folly of 
anybody who allowed all his working stock to be cut off just at 
the very time when they were most useful to him? It is quite 
clear, applying exactly the same principle, what should be said of 
the folly of a nation, or community, or city, which allows its 
members to be cut off just at the time when they are adding 
most to its wealth? What is the consequence of this state of 
things? Why, the proportion of widows and orphan children 
unable to support themselves is immensely increased. My 
friend Mr. Chadwick stated, in his report, on calculations 
founded on correct statements of fact, that there were about 
27,000 cases of widowhood, and 100,000 cases of orphanage, 
every year, arising from preventible causes alone. Can any 
thing more strongly demonstrate the folly and wickedness of 
allowing a state of things, not only destructive of the interests 
of religion and morality, but destructive of the commercial, 
financial, and economical prosperity of the country !’’—Speech of 
Viscount Ebrington, at Exeter, Dec. 8, 1846. 

EFFects oF Four A1r.—The purity of the air we breathe 
is quite as important as the wholesomeness of the food we eat. 
When air is loaded with putrid gases, from decaying animal and 
vegetable substances, it becomes an actual poison. When the 
air is very foul indeed, it has been known, in some few instances, 
to destroy life in an instant; and very often fatal disease is 
brought on by exposure to such air, even for a short time. But 
the general effect of impure air is the gradual diminution of 
health and strength, not producing actual disease, but rather 
that tendency to disease which renders every sickness with which 
a person may be attacked, more severe, more unmanageable, 
and more frequently fatal.— Why are Towns Unhealthy ? 








ART. 


ed 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—We understand that the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery have purchased a small and very 
interesting picture by Raphael. This work was brought from 
Italy many years since by the celebrated collector Sir Marks 
Masterman Sykes, who died about twenty-five years ago, and 
bequeathed it to his widow, who dying iately, her representatives 
sold it to the National Gallery, along, we are informed, witha 
cartoon of the same subject by the same master. The subject is 
not very intelligible. A knight in full armour is lying asleep, and 
on either side of him a female figure is standing. One of these, 
from the attributes with which she is endowed, would seem to 
represent Religion; the other holds an olive- branch in her hand. 
The picture, though reckoned an early one of the master, and 
even supposed to have been executed before he studied under 
Perugino, yet possesses a great deal of that grace of line and 
sweetness and propriety of expression which distinguish his later 
works, 

Tue Fine Arts.—We have before us a very interesting and 

striking evidence of the marked and gratifying improvement 
that has lately taken place in medal engraving in this country— 
namely, a superb electro-gilt medal, the first of a series designed 
to embody and illustrate some of the most valuable or our an- 
cient and modern works of art. The subjects of the medal are 
the ‘‘Christus Consolator” of Scheffer, and that sublime and 
spiritualised conception of Leonardo da Vinci, the ‘‘ Salvator 
Mundi.’’ The figures are boldly relieved, displaying great 
accuracy and delicacy of execution, the expression of the features 
being finely preserved, while the draperies are finished with all 
the flowing gracefulness of nature. We understand the medal 
has been submitted to the inspection of Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, who have expressed themselves in high terms of appro- 
bation. The medal has been executed by Messrs. Allen and 
Moore, of Birmingham, and is in the highest degree creditable 
to the artistic reputation of their establishment. 
The founder of the Diorama, M. Vauton, has just completed, 
for the approaching re-opening of this establishment, the ‘* Inun- 
dation of the Loire,’’ seen from the steeple of Orleans. This 
painting is said to be full of poesy and terror. 





MUSIC. 
Pew Publications. 


The Musical Bouquet, Part 31. 

Mr. ALLMAN is doing wonders for this periodical. He has 
introduced into this number ScHuBEeRtT’s famous song of 
‘The Wanderer,’’ the Terpsichore Quadrille, by Bosrsio, 
and two gallopes, by LAnNeR, besides a sweet song of his 





members of society. Experience has shewn that, in the aggre- | 


own composition. 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Jenny Linp.—The following is a translation of a letter which 
has been addressed to Mr. Bunn by Jenny Lind. It is dated 
Vienna, Feb. 28: ‘‘Sir,—I had the honour of receiving your 
letter of the 19th December, 1846, in which you pretend to have 
to claim from me damages for my non-arrival in 1845. You are 
perfectly conversant with my reasons for not coming, and which 
rendered i i at your theatre. Besides, 





at the conclusion. We strongly recommend our readers to avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded by this institution. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
SONNET. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


PROTECTION and dependance,—strength and weakness, — 
e 





e v my app 

my’arrival. would have been fruitless, since you had not at the 
time either. the opera. of the ‘‘ Feldlager’’ translated into 
English, nor the music which I was engaged to sing. It is more 
than probable that this affair, brought before a court of justice, 
would yield you nothing; but I am determined you shall not tax 
me again with bad faith, however little I may deserve such a re- 
proach, and I offer to pay you the sum of 2,000/. on your return- 
ing the paper signed by me. to the person I shall appoint for the 
purpose. As I shail, in all cases, come to London, I should 
prefer coming with the consciousness of having done all that de- 
pended upon me, and I leave it: to your choice and judgment 
whether you will prefer this arrangement to a law-suit, from 
which you would derive nothing, (Signed) Jenny Linp.”’ 

IMPORTATION OF CHINESE AcToRS.—Dramatic art is, it 
seems, to have a new light thrown upon it in a very few months. 
A: correspondent of Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper, writing 
from Hong-Kong, Dec? 22, 1846, ‘‘ advises’? the departure of a 
Chinese junk, freighted, amongst other curiosities, with a com- 
pany of Chinese actors. ‘‘ No Chinese vessel ever haviag yet 
made the passage, though several have attempted—two have in 
former days got as far as the Cape, but there they foundered. 


The present enterprise is a speculation of a select number of | 


residents at Hong-Kong, the greater part.of them English, who 


have purchased the junk for a sum of certainly not less than | 
30,000 dollars, which they have raised by shares, expecting to | 


make a very good thing of the adventure. A portion of the 
owners, among whom is the commander of the vesse!, Captain 
Kellet, with a nautical gentleman officiating as mate, accompany 
the vessel to England, and, from their well-known skill and 
knowledge, the most sanguine hopes of. success are entertained. 
All that human foresight and exertion can accomplish may rea- 
sonably be expected. She sailed on Sunday, the 6th inst. sa- 
luting Hong-Kong, as she left, with three guns. The most cu- 
rious part of the speculation, and that which will most strongly 
excite the curiosity of John Bull, is, that among the Chinese 
portion of the crew there is a regular corps dramatique, with 
their tailor, property-man, &c. who are to exhibit on board the 
junk when she arrives in London, Think of a Chinese Macready! 
and a Chinese Mrs. Butler! What chance wil! Sheridan 
Knowles, or any of your crack dramatists have, when the British 


public once see some of the dramas of Sing-Sing and Fo- | 


Fum?”’ 


A romantic incident is reported in the Glasgow Saturday Post. 
During one of the performances at the Adelphi Theatre in Glas- 
gow, while a Mrs. De Bourgh was on the stage, a military- 
looking-man exclaimed from the pit, ‘‘My wife, by Heaven! 
my Eliza !’? Qn hearing the voice, the lady swooned. The 
manager interposed to obtain an explanation of the interruption ; 
and, after some inquiry on both sides, satisfied himself that the 
gentleman, Lieutenant Lewis, had not been mistaken. Mr. Lewis 
and the lady had married, when young, in England; he, at the 
time, a private soldier, she, a rising member of.a theatrical com- 
pany. The regiment was ordered abroad ; Mrs. Lewis could not 
obtain leave to go with her husband; and they had not seen each 
other since. Eight years later, learning that her husband was 
dead, she married again: but the second husband died about 
eighteen Months ago. The long-separated couple were now re- 
united with every appearance of delight ; Mr. Lewis promising 
to shew his wife their son—who had been allowed to go with 
him—now a man six feet two in height. 


ROYAL PoLyTEecuNic INsTITUTION:—The directors of this 
establishment have effected an engagement with Mr. James 


Russell, long and favourably known to the play-goers of the me- | 


tropolis, to give a series of Shakesperian readings three days in 
the week, Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at half-past 3 
o’clock ; each lecture to be limited to three quarters of an hour. 


s and failure,—firmness and wavering,— 

Low pride, with cringing,—and high pride, with meekness,— 
Such are the lights and shadows that still cling 

To Human Nature,—it o’ercovering 

With the opposing tints from which arise 

The harmonies of a true unison : 

For opposites and contrasts form the ties 

That knit mankind and nature to each other ; 

Beauty is fashion’d, and firm Friendship won, 

And Love maintain’d by such: the very weather 

That hath no changes, is not wholesome ; we 

Require, ev’n for our hearts, to lean upon 

No archetypes—save in sincerity ! 

CaLDER. CAMPBELL, 





-NECROLOGY. 


SIR WILLIAM CURTIS, BART. 


This baronet, whose name is. familiar to those interested in 
| civic history, expired on Tuesday evening, at his residence in 
Portland-piace, aged sixty-five. He was son of the first baronet, 
by the youngest daughter and co-heiress of Edward Constable, 
esq. and married, in 1803, Miss Leaf, of Leytonstone, Essex. The 
deceased is succeeded in the title and estates by his son William, 
born in 1804. 





—~o— 
MR. T. S. SURR, 


|The author of ‘‘A Winter in London,’’ 3 vols, ‘‘The Magic 
| of Wealth,” 3 vols. and ‘ Christ’s Hospital,’’ a poem, died at 
| Hammersmith a few days ago, aged seventy-six. He was 
| brother-in-law to the late Sir Richard Phillips, the publisher; 
| who brought out his first literary performances. There was & 
| degree of talent in the execution and novelty in the design which 
| procured immediate popularity; and an immense number 

| trashy imitations ensued, which satirised living character, and 
| had for a while considerable success. Mr. Surr was educated at 
| the Blue-coat School.—Literary Gazette. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Zeitschrift fiir Phrenologie, No. 1X. Heidelberg, 1845. 
Groos. 

The German Phrenological Journal, No, 1X.; March, 
1845. Edited by Gustav von Struve and Epwarp 
Hrrscurecp, M.D.* 

Tus first article in this number is a comparison of the 

‘principles of psychology taught by the old Greek phi- 

| losophers, in particular by Plato and Aristotle, with 

ithe principles of phrenology. Its writer is Mr. Von 
| Struve. 

Aristotle records in detail the views of the older phi- 

_losophers on the nature of the soul, and Mr. Von Struve 

quotes them at length ; but as they are mere speculations, 

|we pass them over in silence. He continues: “ With 

Plato, psychology first begins to assume a higher practi- 

| eal interest. That distinguished philosopher treats it as 

in immediate connexion with organisation, and as a part 

‘of natural science. In his time, indeed, physiology and 

| anatomy were still in their cradle, and therefore could 





The first reading took place on Tuesday last, and consisted of| contribute but little to forward his endeavours to 


selections from the Merchant of Venice. Three scenes were 
given: the first where Bassano applies.to Antonio for his assist- 
ance to enable him to try his fortune with Portia, then that with 


Shylock when applying to him to grant the loan on Antonio’s 


Security; and, thirdly, the trial scene. Mr. Russell accom- 
plished his task with much ability and judgment. He preserved 


the distinctness of character admirably, varying the intonations 
of his voice to suggest difference in the speakers with a happy | 
ct. The reading was listened to with much attention by a 


throw light upon the nature and being of the soul. 
Plato, however, had entered upon the right road ; 
whereas, after the lapse of more than two thousand 
years, during which all the sciences related to psycho- 
logy, and calculated to forward it, have made great. ad- 
| Vances, our philosophers have deviated from the right. 
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* This notice of a valuable German periodical is taken from the lasé 


respectable audience, and there were repeated bursts of applause | number of the Phrenological Journal, 
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path, and have treated the doctrine of the mind, not as 
a branch of natural science, but as a portion of a purely 
speculative philosophy. In. consequence of this error 
in their method of investigation, it has been impossible 
for them, notwithstanding all the aids placed at their 
command by the other sciences, to advance the science 
of mind.” ‘The writer proceeds as follows :— 


Under the word soul, Plato includes the power which mani- 
fests itself through will, reflection, thinking, judgment, desire 
and aversion, hope and fear, hatred and love, and other mental 
states, which we experience by means of our inner sense, 
** As the soul,”’ says he, ‘‘ is united to the body, so both exert 





on each other a reciprocal influence ; the soul commands the 
body, but, on the other hand, is commanded by the body. | 
All the states, however, of the one and of the other, resolve | 
themselves into a single consciousness, and they therefore all 
bear reference to one and the same subject. All these views | 
harmonize exactly with the principles of phrenology. Dr. 
Gall, by means of anatomy and physiology, reduced to clear 
and well-founded propositions the views which Plato was not 
in a condition to place on such a foundation. Phrenology has 
reduced the general doctrines of Plato into specific forms, and 
subjected to investigation not only the processes of thinking 
and judgment, the emotions of hope and fear, hatred and love, 
but also the other states of mind which the soul manifests in 
this life. Plato admits, as the phrenologists do, sentiments of 
a higher order, and animal propensities. Among the latter he 
enumerates the propensity towards sustaining and nourishing 
the body (Alimentiveness), and the instinct of propagation 
(Amativeness); and among the former, those which have 
relation to strength of mind and the desire of honour and 
precedence (Self-Esteem and Love of Approbation). Under 
Reason he embraces, on the other hand, not only the higher 
moral feelings, but also the intellectual faculties, without, 
however, going into details. He consigns the reflecting 
faculties to the head, the feelings to the thorax, and the desires 
to the abdomen, as their seats. He calls attention, also, to 
the conflict between the higher sentiments and the animal | 
propensities, and their reflex influence on the body. He | 
very truly remarks, that each of these mental faculties has its | 
own peculiar principles, its peculiar propensity and mode of 
feeling ; that every gratification; in:accordance with nature; of 
& propensity, is accompanied with an agreeable feeling, which 
must be, to the thinking being, as much superior to mere 
bodily pleasure as the soul is preferable to the body. Ad- 
mirable, in this respect, are the following words of this great 
philosopher. ‘‘ Those men who pursue only sensual pleasure 
and wealth, continue upon the lowest level of humanity. 
Their regards, like those of the brutes, are fastened upon the 
earth ; eating and drinking (Alimentiveness), and sexual 
pleasure (Amativeness), fill up their whole lives. These men 
do not understand the dignity of their immortal souls, and | 
never enjoy pure and enduring pleasure. Their agreeable 
feelings are only shadows. Their pleasures are mixed with 
pains. The same is the case with those men whose chief 
endeavours are limited to the satisfaction of their ambition 
(Love of Approbation), their love of power (Self-Esteem), | 
and desire of revenge (Destructiveness). It is only where | 
Reason is known in all her dignity, where she holds the 
supreme sway, and all the powers follow her guidance, where 
a‘siicere interest in justice and truth prevails (Conscientious- 
ness), that a true, pure, and enduring enjoyment is to be 
found ; a complete harmony of all sensations and feelings; a 
union of all the powers of the soul. The perfection of man 
consists in the universal harmony of the body and the 
soul. Perfection is essentially the harmony of manifold 
qualities; the soul and body, therefore, which are so 
closely bound up with each other, must stand in a right 
and harmonious relationship to each other. The perfection 
of the soul likewise consists in right relationship and ge- 
neral harmony. The understanding, as the ruling and super- 
intending power in man, must enjoy a preponderating influence 
over the desires and emotions, in order that it may be able to 
direct the helm with wisdom. Therein co.sists the health of 
her soul and her immortal dignity. If, however, one of the 











advanced by means of well-directed and harmonious activity. 
The soul and the body must both be used according to their 
due relations ; all the powers of the soul must be brought into 
due proportion, and under subjection to reason, and they must 
be regulated and strengthened by activity. The desires and 
emotions should suffer neither through want of gratification 
nor through satiety, in o-der that they may not, in either case, 
disquiet reason, and disturb its functions in acquiring know- 
ledge of things. The imperfection of the soul consists in the 
want of those proportions and subordinations which nature has 
appointed. The means towards improving it are chiefly self- 
knowledge, training, increase of information, and improve~ 
ment of the sentiments. Ignorance will be removed through 
instruction, and want of self-knowledge by the means of 
discipline. 


“These,” continues Mr. Von Struve, “are the 
most important passages contained in Plato’s works on 
the doctrine of the soul.” He proceeds to quote the 
remarks of Aristotle on the same subject, many of 
which also make a near approach to the truths now 
firmly established by phrenology. “ These two philoso- 
phers, however, were unacquainted with the functions of 
the brain, and its relations to the other parts of the body. 
They did not know, for example, Ist, that the brain is 
the organ of the mind; 2ndly, that it. consists of a 
plurality of organs; 3rdly, that the degree of 7 
with which each faculty is manifested corresponds, 
ceteris paribus, to the size of its organ; 4thly, that the 
outer surface of the scull corresponds, in the normal 
condition, to the inner surface, so that the external form 
reveals the form of the particular parts of the brain, 
From the want of this knowledge it naturally followed, 
that they could not discover, by the process of analogy, 
the faculties of the mind, which phrenologists, by means; 
of these aids, were able to bring to light; and, more- 
over, they were not able ta designate even those powers 
with which they were acquainted with that pecision which 
has since been attained by phrenological observation.’ 

The second article consists of an extensive disser- 
tation by Caspar Schlatter on the principles of the 
Beautiful and Agreeable, particularly in reference to the 
human body. “The word beautiful,” says he, “is 
appropriately used only in relation to things which 
are agreeable and pleasing to the senses of sight 
or hearing. Those things which gratify the other 
senses, we call agreeable or pleasing.” He consi- 
ders the rule of beauty in regard to objects perceived by 
the eye and ear to consist in their holding the middle 
place equidistant from all extremes, and he gives some 
strange illustrations of this fanciful principle. For ex- 
ample, in regard to the size of the human figure, he says, 
that the highest mountain is 5,000 klafters, or 30,000 
feet, in altitude, and the smallest living creature is 1-10th 
ofalne. Six feet he finds to be the medium betweem 
these magnitudes, and this, he says, is the height of the 
best proportioned man. He pursues the principal muchy 
in the same spirit, in reference to form, colour, motion, 


and sound, and arrives at the conclusion that the medium» 


is the point of beauty in all objects possessing these ate 


tributes. Hexameter verse, he says, is the most agree- 
able in poetry, because it holds the middle place between 


the verse which is characterized by continued repetition 
of the same quantities ard that whick is distinguished 
by endless variety. We o not perceive much either of 
rational speculation or of phrenology in this article. 


The thirdis, “On the Injurious Effects of Brandy 


and other Alcoholic Liquors on the Mental Faculties,” 


by Professor Otto, of Copenhagen. ‘The question,” 


says the Professor, “is, whether in general, and in what 
manner, alcoholic liquors affect the mind? Onthis sub- 
ject,” he proceeds, “there can be no doubt, that alcohol 


inferior feelings be stronger than reason, the man becomes | €Xercises a decided influence on the nervens ye temic oe 
earthly in his desires ; be loses the dignity of man, and sinks | also sets the blood into vivid motion. ‘That alcohol ex~ 


tothe condition of the beasts. The soul is supported and | cites the nerves power fully, is proved by its influence on 
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an open wound, and on a nerve which has been exposed. 
An extraordinary burning feeling is the immediate con- 
sequence, and this stimulus is so powerful that it shews 
itself even when the nerves and skin are entire. 
Brandy, for instance, is felt as if burning the mouth 
and stomach, and indeed it is on account of this burn- 
ing, or, as it is called, warming quality, that it was first 
introduced, and still continues to be used. Alcohol 
stimulates the circulation, partly because a portion of it 
asses directly undigested from the stomach into the 
lood, where, asa foreign substance, it is exciting in the 
highest degree; it also, by exciting the stomach itself, 
acts on the other parts of the system ; and lastly, it in- 
jures digestion. . ® * To what part of 
the brain, and to what class of cerebral organs is the 
stimulus of alcohol chiefly applied? The greater part 
of the exciting influence of alcohol is directed towards 
the posterior and inferior portions of the brain ; in other 
words, it excites chiefly the organs of the animal pro- 
ensities, and according to the law that whatever stimu- 
ates strongly one class of cerebral organs, weakens 
another, alcohol, at the same time that it adds new 
vigour to the propensities, enfeebles the intellect and the 
moral feelings.”” Dr, Otto expounds these views at con- 
siderable length, but most of his illustrations are al- 
ready familiar to our readers. 
e fourth article is the “Correspondence of and 
concerning Dr, Gall.” 

_The fifth article is an answer by Dr. Hirschfeld to a 
dissertation by Professor Dr. C. Burdach, on the cra 
nioscopy of Drs. Gall and Carus. The substance of 
this article is, as usual, a correction of gross mistakes and 
misrepresentations on the part of Professor Burdach. 
In Germany, the adherents of the old systems, both of 
psychology and physiology, consider it altogether unne- 
cessary to bestow sufficient attention on phrenology to 
learn what it really is. In England also, for many years, 
this was the case; but now so large a portion of the 
press is open to communications from phrenological 
writers, that this manner of treating the subject is be- 
come somewhat dangerous to the reputation of the as- 
sailants, 


‘ The distinguished father of Dr. C. Burdach,” says Dr. 
Hirschfeld, ‘‘ so long ago as 1826, expressed his opinion of 
Gall’s doctrines in the following words: ‘ First, Gall instituted 
numerous and diversified observations on the form of the skull 
as expressive of the form of the brain; and he compared these 
forms with the mental peculiarities of individuals. According 
to him, the brain is the organ of the mind, and the nature of 
the function corresponds to the form of the organ ;*—the form 
of the skull in general depends upon the form of the brain in 
general; hence the peculiar forms of particular parts of the 
head must correspond to individual peculiarities of mind. 
These were Galls principles, against which no important ob- 
jection can beurged. Endowed with acute talents of obser- 
vation, favoured by external relations, unprejudiced and free 
from any preconceived theories, he devoted the greater part of 
his life to observations made under the guidance of these prin- 
ciples; and we must recognise the results as the verdicts of 
empirical investigation, and use them as one of the means 
through which we may be able to arrive at a knowledge of the 
functions of the particular parts of the brain,—not as the basis of 
such knowledge,+ much less as such knowledge itself,—-but also 
not asachimera.’ In these words, Burdach expresses his opinion 
that the simple discovery of a fact does not suffice to lay the 
foundation of exact knowledge. Apparently, he would much 
rather have seen it supported by an exposition of its connexion 
and harmony with the other phenomena of nature. Besides 
satisfying his faculty of individuality, he desires also to have 





* The editor of The German Journal remarks, that this is a most incor- 
rect manner of enouncing Gall’s proposition, which should have been 
stated thus: that the power of the function, ceteris paribus, corresponds 
to the size of the organ. 

t In fact, the physiology of the brain cannot possibly have any other 
dasis than that which Burdach here summarily rejects. This is amply 
‘ieloay.? Mr. Noble, in his recent work ‘‘On the Brain and its Phy- 





his faculties of comparison and causality satisfied in the proof. 
In other words, he desires that the observations of Gall should 
be brought into harmony with the development of the brain, 
and the mental manifestations, in all the different periods of 
life, and in all the different species of animals; as also with 
the results of pathological anatomy, with the phenomena of 
insanity,—in short, with all Burdach’s morphological require- 
ments in every respect. Then, only, in his opinion, would 
the results of Gall’s experience merit the appellation of know- 
ledge. However strongly our wish also may be directed towards 
the accomplishment of this object, however much we may con- 
sider it necessary to the full satisfaction of all our intellectual 
faculties, that we should earnestly labour to advance science 
through the joint efforts of them all, yet we must denounce 
the proposition as an Aristotelian error, when it is pretended 
that we are not at liberty to regard correctly made, many 
times repeated, and constantly corresponding observations of 
palpable phenomena, as exact and well founded knowledge, so 
long as we are unable to explain the causes and circumstances 
of their existence, and to trace the threads by which they are 
connected with the other phenomena of nature. Whenever we 
have established, by means of sufficient experiments, the fact 
that the magnetic needle, when free to move on its axis, always 
turns with one end to the north and the other to the south, 
this becomes a certain and available scientific fact, whether we 
for the moment be capable of explaining how the thing happens 
or not. Its constancy under similar conditions stamps it as a 
law of nature; and when we afterwards observe this or that 
deviation from the law, the proper proceeding is to use these 
new phenomena as means of adding to the knowledge we have 
already gained, but not to set them up as evidence that the 
facts which we have ascertained by experience are not truly 
worthy of the name of established truths.”’ 


In this spirit Dr. Hirschfeld follows the remarks of 
Dr. C. Burdach throughout, and exposes a degree of 
ignorance, self-confidence, inconsistency, and defective 
logic, that can be — only by the displays of the 
earlier antagonists of phrenology in our own country. 

The sixth article is a commentary by Mr. Von Struve 
on Professor Fichte’s attack on phrenology. The source 
of the Professor’s objections is still the same—ignorance 
of his own position, and of the facts and principles of 
phrenology. Passage by passage, and sentence by sen- 
tence, Mr. Von Struve tracks him through his devious 
course. 

The seventh article is a discourse by Count Leopold 
Von Wartensleben, delivered at the opening of the Phre- 
nological Society in Bonn, on the 7th of December, 1844, 
Mr. Von Struve lectured on phrenology in that city 
towards the end of the year just mentioned, and the re- 
sult was the formation of a society for mutual instruction 
in the science. he discourse delivered by Count War- 
tensleben is modest, clear, and practical. We have not 
heard whether the Society continues to exist; but we 
have been deeply grieved by learning that this talented 
and excellent young man fell a victim to the barbarous 
laws of honour, in a duel fought at Potsdam in May last. 
He took the field in vindication of the honour of a young 
and beautiful wife, to whom he was strongly attached ; 
and the man who first attempted to put a stain upon his 
honour, and to ruin his domestic peace, filled up the 
measure of his depravity by taking his life with a pistol 
bullet ! 

The eighth article is a notice by Mr. Von Struve of 
his applications to the public functionaries in Berlin for 
liberty to examine the head of a man named I'schech, 
who attempted to assassinate the King of Prussia in the 
autumn of 1844. All his solicitations to be permitted to 
see the accused and to examine his head, were rejected ; 
but the man, if we recollect rightly, when brought to 
trial was pronounced insane, and not liable to be exe- 
cuted. < 

The ninth article is a notice of a work entitled “ Sugli 
Istinti; Pensieri dell’ Abate G. B. Restani: Milano, 
1844.” The object of this book is to refute a treatise by 
Dr. Mauro Rusconi against the system of Dr, Gall, in 
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which the author gives himself much trouble to shew | hackney cabs of a peculiar construction, something of the look 


“that the instincts have their seat in the abdominal 
viscera, and belong to vegetative life, over which a pecu- 
liar brain, called the great sympathetic nerve, presides.” 


The Abbé Restani, who is a zealous phrenologist, exposes | 


the errors of this learned person, with pertinacious in- 
dustry and complete effect. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, 
AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


A New ELeEctric TELEGRAPH.—The Echo Saumurois states 
that at this moment there is being established on the Tours and 
Nantes Railroad an apparatus composed of an iron wire extend- 
ing from one end of the railroad to the other. An electric cur- 
rent is to pass constantly along the wire, and, by means of small 
pistons placed at intervals of 200 yards, whenever a train is in 
motion its passage at each point of the railroad will be indicated 
to the fixed machine’by the movement of a small piston, which, 
by interrupting the electric current for a moment, will designate 
the number of the post before which the train is passing. By 
these means the director of the fixed machine will receive infor- 
mation almost every second as to the speed of the train in motion, 
and as to the position occupied byit. It is unnecessary to insist 
on the importance of such an indication. By always knowing 
the exact position of a train on its passage, it will enable the 
conductor to moderate the speed of the trains, and to send 
assistance with greater promptitude in case of accident, so as to 
prevent the interruption of the road as much as possible. 

GALVANISM A PROTECTOR OF TREES.—A German journal 
states that the application of galvanism has been made in Austria 
for preserving trees and plants from the ravages of insects. The 
process is very simple :—consisting only in placing two rings, 
One of copper and the other of zinc, attached together, around 
the tree or plant. Any insect that touches the copper receives 
an electric shock, which kills it or causes it to fall to the ground. 
— Galignani. 

Lorp DunpoNnALp’s WAR PLAN.—We understand that the 
secret official trial to ascertain the effect of a continuous evolu- 
tion of intense gas in projecting shells or shot from a tube, re- 
sulted, on an average, in throwing twenty-five six- pounder shot 
to the distance of 7,000 yards. From this data it is clear that 
balls of greater diameter would far exceed the range of common 
artillery. Another important advantage is said to accrue— 
namely, that the continuous rush during their emission would 
prove much less injurious to vessels projecting such missiles than 
the shock or recoil of single discharges. We learn that Lord 
Dundonald’s ingredients produce an elastic emission, like that 
which would be evolved by kindling the end of a hawser or cable 
formed of hard.twisted gun-cotton.—Hampshire Telegraph. 

Saw-pust Breap.—Sir John F. W. Herschel, in bis dis- 
course on the study of natural philosophy, states, ‘‘ that saw- 
dust itself is susceptible of conversion into a substance bearing 
no remote analogy to bread; and though certainly less palatable 
than that of flour, yet no way disagreeable, and both wholesome 
and digestible, as well as highly nutritive.’’ Note. ‘ See Dr. 
Prout’s account of the experiments of Professor Autenrieth, 
of Tubingen. Phil. Trans. 1827, p. 380. This discovery, which 
renders famine next to impossible, deserves a higher degree of 
celebrity than it has obtained.’’—The following is the passage in 
Dr. Prout’s paper, to which Sir John Herschel refers: —‘‘ To 
illustrate the properties of lignin as an aliment, the only point of 
view in which we have to consider it here, I shall briefly quote 
the experiments of Professor Autenrieth, of Tubingen, who 
shewed some years ago that by proper management this principle 
might be rendered capable of forming bread. The following was 
the method he employed for this purpose :—In the first place, 
everything that was soluble in water was removed by frequent 
maceration and boiling. The wood was then reduced to a minute 
state of division, that is to say, not merely into fine fibres, but 
actual powder ; and after being repeatedly subjected to the heat 
of an oven, was ground in the usual manner of corn. Wocd thus 
prepared, according to the author, acquires the smell and taste 
of corn flour. It is, however, never quite white ; but always of 
a yellowish colour. It also agrees with corn flour in this respect, 
that it does not ferment without the addition of leaven ; and in 
this case sour leaven of corn flour is found to answer best. With 
this it makes a perfectly uniform and spongy bread ; and when it 
is thoroughly baked, and has much crust, it has a uch bette: 
taste of bread than what in times of scarcity is prepared from 
the bran and husks of corn. Wood flour, also, boiled in water, 
forms a thick, tough, trembling jelly, like that ‘of wheat starch, 
and which is very outritious.’’ 

PATENT STREET CaB.—Considerable curiosity has been ex- 
cited in the metropolis by the appearance of several street or 
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of Hansom’s, the driver’s seat and axle being constructed on 
the same principle, with the exception that the passengers enter 
at the back and ride sideways; the body of the vehicle is also 
much nearer the ground. The chief novelty, however, consists 
in the absence of all springs; a hollow tube about fourteen 
inches in diameter, composed of India rubber or macintosh, and 
inflated with air, is made to encircle each wheel similar toa tire ; 
and thus provided, the vehicle rolls along without making the 
slightest noise, and to the rider the motion is far more agreeable 
than one provided with the ordinary springs, and totally free 
from the rattling and jolting by which they are accompanied,—and 
with this additional advantage, that should any person be 
knocked down, and the wheels pass over him, the injury he will 
sustain is comparatively trifling ; several persons actually allowed 
them to run over their feet, the only effect produced being a 
slight numbness. 
—_—e—- 


ConTINENTAL SANITARY REGULATIONS.—The boasted freedom and 
independence of this country are not without their attendant disadvan- 
tages, and among others may be reckoned that of permitting every self- 
dubbed practitioner to foist his ‘‘ villanous compounds’’ upon the public, 
and tamper with the lives of her Majesty’s liege subjects. It would 
appear that *‘ they manage these matters much better abroad ;”’ although 
it may not be equally known that the shoal of quack medicines with which 
this country is inundated are rigorously prohibited from being sold or 
even advertised on the Continent. So strictly are these regulations en- 
forced, that a short time since two respectable English residents of Brus- 
sels were summoned before the Tribunal de premiére instance, at the 
suit of the Procureur du Roi, the one for sending an advertisement to 
the Government journal, The Emancipation, and the other for havin 
sold Keating’s Cough Lozenges, on the ground that they were prohibite 
as among the remédes secrets. The proceedings were adjourned for a 
month, and meantime the Belgian Attorney-General and the official 
pharmacien were employing their legal and chemical skill upon the 
subject. At the end of that period, as we read in the Brussels Herald 
of the 3rd March, “the two English residents were acquitted this 
afternoon, the Procureur du Roi being unable to prove that they com- 
prised a reméde secret.” The Herald adds—‘‘ The decision of the 
Tribual appeared to give considerable satisfaction to a crowded court ;’’ 
and we understand that since then Keating’s Cough Lozenges have 
been the fashionable topic of conversation in the salons, and the popu- 
lar remedy, not only in Brussels, but throughout the whole of Belgium 
and Holland. 
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702. Witt of Joan Freperick Bunt, Esq. of Hammersmith, and of 
Old Compton-street, Soho, deceased. 

703. Joun KEILiNG, son of Thomas Keiling, twine spinner, of Long 
Loftus, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. He left London, it is sup- 
posed, about two years ago, for New York, and he commonly went 
by che name of John Keiling the band maker. Heir to s »mething 
to his advantage. 

704. Jacos Scnorcna, who was in London in 1807. Information of him 
rewarded. 

705. Next or Kin of CatHertne LovepAy BuTTERFIELD, late of 
Gateshead Fell, Durham, spinster, deceased. Something to ad- 
vantage. 

706. Revations or Next or Kin of ANN JENKINSON, late of Crane 
court, Chester, spinster, who died 13th June, 1833. Something to 
advantage. 

707. Wipow of the late Mr. Sam. Stroup, who died at Dublin about 
1830. Something to advantage. 

708. Betsy or ErizaseTH WALLIS, or any descendant or representa- 
tive of hers, or any other person entitled to be considered as the 
Next or Kin of Respecca JuLiAn, late of the city of Lincolao, 
spinster, deceased, the only child of George Julian and Mary 
Brumley. Something to advantage. 

709. Cuitpren of SusAN Gorne, wi’e of John Going, of Rochford, 
Essex, «i d of ANN Brunwin, wife of Edward Brunwin, of Prittle- 
well, Ess-x, residuary legatees under the wil! of Rev. St. John 
Harding, rector of Margaret Roothing, otherwise Margaret Roding, 
Ess+x, died 23rd January, 1838. 

710. Next or Kin of W1Lt1AM Kemp Masa, who was killed at the 
fire at Messrs. Macintosh’s factory, at Manchester, on the 26th 
August 1838. ; 

711. Next or Kin of Saran Bostock, late of Toxteth Park, Liver- 
poo!, widow, died 12th Nov. 1837, Something toa vantage. — 

712. Ricuarp Frank in, formerly of Laytonstune, Essex. Something 
tu his advantage. 

713. Next or Kin of Mary Ryan Greenuitt Harcourt, widow, 
deceased formerly Stracy, who formerly resided in Great Rus-eil- 
str et, and afrerwards, in April 1819, married John Harcourt, of 
Great Russ l-street, Middlesex, esq 

714. James Corson (son of James Corsor, ¢f the firm of Vil eville, 
Cors n, aud Co. of Mincing-lane), wnv in 1819 was clerk to 
Mr. Farren, a solicitor, in London. Something tu advantage. 





(To be continued weekly.) 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting 
held on the 12th inst. the treasurer in the chair, the accounts of 
the past year were passed by the auditors, C. Baily, esq. F.S.A. 
and A. Woods, esq. Lancaster Herald, and submitted to the 
meeting. Great satisfaction was expressed on the state of their 
affairs, shewing a balance in the hands of the treasurer, after 
deducting the entire expenses for making excavations, drawings, 





engravings, &c. and the publication of the journal. The chief | 


feature for congratulation appeared to be the fact, that a greater 
mass of materials illustrative of our national antiquities and the 
history of our country had been collected and published, than 
ever had been brought together by any society, and with, per- 
haps, smaller pecuniary means. The publications had been put 
forth wholly by the funds of the Association, aided by the unpaid 
services of secretaries, and by the donations of members, a system 


to which must be attributed the advantage of posses<ing a valu- | 


able stock of books and woodcuts, and the return made to sub- 
scribing members, who received in books the full value of their 
yearly subscriptions, besides the privilege of attending the fort- 
nightly meetings, &c. Votes of thanks were passed to the pre- 
sident, Lord Albert D. Conyngham, K.C.H. who, although 
often absent from ill health, had been most indefatigable in using 
his influence to carry out the purposes of the Association in all 
parts of the country; to the treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew, esq. 
F.R.S. and the secretaries, T. Crofton Croker, esq. M.R.I.A. 
and C. R. Smith, esq. F.S.A. for their unwearied exertions 
during the past year; to the foreign corresponding secretary and 
editor of the Journal, Thos. Wright, esq. M.A.; to Mr. Fair- 
holt, the artist, and to many of the members who had contributed 
illustrations to their several papers, the importance of which, in 
researches of this description, adds materially to the value of 
their communications. A vote of thanks was then proposed to 
the press by A. White, esq. F.S.A. who particularly noticed the 
valuable assistance rendered by Tae Critic and other literary 
periodicals, which has tended to induce a taste for the pursuit of 
antiquities and the means of preserving valuable relics from de- 
struction. Mr. Smith produced a curious statistical acconnt, 
shewing the representatives of ‘1 association in each county, by 
which it appeared that some counties, rich in antiquities, have 
as yet shewn no sympathy with their labours, while communica- 
tions from others have been almost overwhelming. The ballot- 
ing for the officers and members of the council was then pro. 
ceeded with, and the following gentlemen elected for the ensuing 
year :—President: Lord A. D. Conyngham. Vice- Presidents : 
Sir W. Beetham, Ulster King at Arms; B. B. Cabbell, esq. 
M.P.; Sir W. Chatterton; Rev. W. F. Hope, F.R.S.; Sir S. 
R. Meyrick, LL.D.; R. Monckton Milne, esq. M.P.; Sir G. 
Wilkinson, F.R.S. ‘Treasurer: T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. 
Secretaries; T. Crofton Croker, esq. F.R.S. and C. R. Smith, 
F.S.A. Foreign Secretary: T. Wright, esq. M.A. Hydrogra- 
phical Secretary: Capt. Becher, R.N. Council: Sir J. Annes- 
ley, F:R.S.; Joseph Arden, esq.; C. Baily, esq. F.S.A.; J. 
Barrow, esq. F.R.S; Rear-Admiral Beaufort; W. H. Black, 
3 Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley, M.P.; Major S. Clark, K.H. 
F.R.S.; W. D. Haggard, esq. F.S.A.; Edmund Peel, esq. ; 
Sam. Phillips, esq. ; J. R. Planche, esq. F.S.A.; W.H. Rosser, 
esq. F.S.A.; S. R. Solly, esq. M.A.; J. G. Waller, esq.; Al- 
fred White, esq.; Albert Woods, esq. The Vice-President in- 
formed the meeting that Warwick had been fixed upan as the 
place of congress during the last week in July ; and expressed a 
hope that every exertion would be made to collect materials in 
connection with that and the adjoining towns and neighbourhood, 
which included within the cireuit of a few miles some of the most 
interesting and splendid monuments of antiquity in England. 
It was also announeed that the Castle at Warwick would be 
thrown open to the members by its noble owner; and that Sir 
Charles Douglas, the member for that borough, bad iatimated 
his intention to forward the views of the association to the utmost 
of his power. 


Mr. George Thomson, the correspondent of Burns, and the 





regard for him as a man, and their concurrence in the gratitude 
of bis country, for his-early, continuous, and at first hazardous 
exertions forthe improvement and diffusion of the united national 
music and poetry of Scotland.’”’ The subscribers to the testi- 
monial found an eloquent and true exponent of their sentiments 
in Lord Cockburn; and Mr. Thomson himself—hearty and lively 
at eighty. six—also addressed the meeting assembled at Gibb’s 
Hotel for the presentation. 

—_~—- 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arabian Night’s Entertainments, translated and arranged for family 
reading, with explanatory notes of ©. W. Lane, esq. 2nd ed. 3 vols. 
8vo. 80s. cl.—Arnold’s (T, K.) Ellisian Exereises, Key to, 12mo. 
3s. cl. 

Balls and the Ball-room, sq. 32mo. 1s. swd.—Bell’s (Sir C.), The 
Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression as connected with the Fine 
Arts, 4th ed. imp. 8vo. 21s. cl.—Brock’s (M.) Missionary Rook, 12mo. 
9d. swd.—Brown’s (Rev. J.), The Dwellings of Joseph, or Household 
Ministrations for every day in the year, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Butler’s 
Hudibras, edited by Rev. T. Nash, with plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cl. ; 
24s. half morocco.— Ditto, ditto, in 1 vol. without plates, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Ceesar’s Commentaries, translated into English by Duncan, 12mo. 7s. cl. 
—Cannizzaro’s (G.) Classic Readings in Italian Literature, 8vo. 15s. cl, 
—Caughey’s (Rev. J.) Letters on various subjects, vol. 4, 12mo. 
8s. Gd. cl.—Cheffin’s Railway Map, in cloth case, 2s. 6d.—Child’s 
(The) Cheerful Companion ; or, Read and be Happy, sq. 16mo. 
3s, ‘6d, cl.—Churchman (The) in Scotland, 12mo 2s. 6d, swd.— 
Crotty’s (Rev. M.) Narrative.of the Reformation at Birr, in the King’s 
County, Ireland, 8vo. 10s. cl. 

Dante; translated by H. F. Cary, new edit. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Dobbie’s (C. R. S.) A Pocket Dictionary of English-Hindustani, !12mo. 
8s. cl. 

France; her Government, Administration, and Social Organization, ex- 
posed.and considered, 2nd edit. 8vo.-8s. cl. 

Gaugain’s (Mrs.) Crochet Baby Cap Book, sq. 16mo. 6d. swd.—Gaunt- 
lett and Kearn’s Comprehensive Tune Bouk, Ist series, feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cl.—Guthrie (G. J.) on Wounds and Injuries of the Ab- 
dome and Pelvis (being the 2nd part of Gun-shot Wounds, royal 
8vo. 3s. cl. 

Historical Charades, by the Author of ‘‘ Letters from Madras,’’ feap. 
8vo. 5s. cl. 

Inwood’s Tables for purchasing Estates and renewing Leases, 11th edit. 
12mo. 7s. bds. 

Johnson’s (J. F. W.) Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, 
2nd edit. 8vo. 24s. cl. 

Kennaway’s (Rev. ©, E.) Sermons to the Young, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
—Korah ; or Christian Comfort in eases of Affliction, by a Sufferer, 
18mo. Is. 6d. el. 

Liebeg’s (J. D. D.’ Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture and Phy- 
siology, 4th edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Malby’s Telescopic Companion, folio, 25s. cl.—Malby’s Planispheres 
18 inch. 18s. in frame, drawn on card-board, b0s.—Ditto, 9 inch. 
on card-board, 3s. 6d. — Martin’s (M.) China; Political, Commercial, 
and Social, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. cl.—Mintorn’s Hand-Book of Modelling 
in Wax Flowers, 2nd edit. .12mo., 2s. 6d. el. 

New (The), Philosophy. Part I, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Old Testament History, by a Country Clergyman, Part III. sq. 16mo. 
4s. cl. —Dhtto, a sehool edit. ¢s. 6d. bd. 

Paterson’s (W ) The Counry Courts Aet, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. bds.—Pear- 
son’s (J., D.D.) An Exposition of the Creed, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 
bds.—Pictorial Book of Ballads, 8vo. Qs. cl. gilt, 10s. 6d. half morocco, 
15s. morocco elegant —Fritehard’s (A.) List of all the Pateats for In- 
ventions from 1801 to 1845, inclusive, 1-vol. 12mo., 18s. ec). 

Rugby (The). Register, from 1675 to Present Time, new edit. 12mo. 78+ 
cl.— Rules of Practice of County Courts, 12mo. 1s. swd. 

Sandiord’s (Rev. G. B.) Vindication of the Church of England, 12mo. 
5s. cl.—Savage’s (Mrs.) Knitting and Crochet, Ist series, 18mo. ° 
swd.—Schrevelin’s Greek Lexicon, translated into English, edited by 
Rev. J. R. Major, D.D. new edit.$vo. 15s. cl— Simple Family Prayers, 
i6mo. 2s. cl —Sumner’s (J. B., D.D.) A Practical Exposition of St. 
Matthew, 7th edir. 8vo. Qs. cl.—Synopsis of Geography, for the use.of 
the junior department of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 8vo. 
4s. bd, 

Tancred; or, The New Crusade, by B. D’Israeli, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
11. 11s, 6d. bds.— Vas bor’s (J., D.D.) The Rule and Exercises of Holy 
Living, new edit. 18mo. 2s. swd.—Thom’s (W.) Rhymes and Recollee- 
tions, 3rd edit. pot 8vo. 4s..cl,—Ditto, demy 8vo. -7s. 6d. cl. —The 
Potato Disease: its Prevention and Treatment, by John Parkin, M.D. 

Wiggin’s (J) Practical Essay on Underdraining, 12mo. Is. 6d, cl.— 
Wilkinson’s (Sir Gardner) Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3rd edit. 5 vols. Svo. 4/. 4s, cl.—Wink’s (J. Fy) Sacred 
Sketch Book, 18mo. 2s. el. 

—_~—- 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
No charge is made for insertion in this list. Apply to the Publisher of 
Tne Carrric, stating prices. 
‘Nes. 91 and 131 of the League newspaper. Double price:will be given. 








Co Readers and Correspondents. 


‘““F,R.Y—Thanks for the suggestion, which shall have immediate 





main prompter of his immortal lyrics, was last week pr 
with a testimonial, a beautiful silver vase, bearing the following 
inscription :—*' Presented to George Thomson, esq. of Edin- 
burgh, by one hundred of his friends and admirers, to record their 


‘“A Poor Wipow, anv A Susscerpen.’’—There is no pergon of the 





name.mentioned in the list, but there are-some bearing the surname, 
whose Christian name differs from that communicated, 




















